April 3, 1926 THE Price 15 cents 














Rates $12 to$22 a week 
— Transient ‘Rates: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50. No 
initiation fees. “No dues. 
Junwor executives and college men 
recently graduated will find it possi- 
ble to make special arrangements for 


double rooms whereby costs may be 
reduced to as low as $7. 
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HARKING BACK 
to yesterday. 


T’S mighty hard, sometimes, to find congenial souls who 

will forget their present day affairs lose themselves for a 
few moments in the golden maze of the past. 

Here, at the Allerton, there are college men mostly — 
fellows of your own kind who hark back to yesterday and 
talk over old times now and again. 

And there is club life in dignified club surroundings, 
exercise rooms, completely equipped — restaurants— roof 
gardens — rest and reading rooms. 

Everything to appeal to men who live in the present, lean 
toward the future, and yet have an ear for the past. 

Although not undemocratic, nevertheless the management 
selects with care the men who are to be your fellow residents. 
So that gentlemen find here, only men of their own kind. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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— B. Altman & Co._ 





The 


Meadow 
Brook 


SPORT KIT 


Fashioned in 


The English Manner 












y Ay a aes, 
eM ate 4 
Nt — Opti 


INCLUDES 


A skirt and cardigan jacket of brushed wool or flannel 
A tailored silk blouse A matching hat 


In Spring Shades 
The set of four pieces « «¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ # $75.00 


Women’s and Misses Sports Apparel 
THIRD FLOOR 








; 





MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Smart (reations 


in Custom (oachwork 
at the 


Permanent Studebaker Salon 


ROSE ROOM + PLAZA HOTEL » NEW YORK 


OR the sportsman and sportswoman who like to do their own driving 

and get a thrill at the wheel of a dashing sports car, this Convertible 
Coupé is created. It has just that spirited dash and aristocratic poise of the 
thoroughbred, yet the nonchalance which sets it apart from the rest. 


This LeBaron creation exhibits all the distinctiveness of the LeBaron 
artistry. At all the smart Country Clubs, it is assuredly among ‘‘those 
present."’ Toss your clubs through the deck door and throw your luggage 
in the rear. Two can ride in front or a chummy three with lounging ease and 
comfort. Throw back the light burbank top when the sun is out if you wish 
the sunshine. If the wind is too sharp, run up the glass in each door. A car 
quickly convertible according to the weather. 


Convertible deck seats to give your friends a lift, really spacious. A 
utility car with charm and distinction worthy of LeBaron and mounted on 
the famous Studebaker chassis, built to the industry's most rigid requirements. 














C Crsion Ovactivorh, 


7, STUDEBAKER 
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eMCODERN dance slippers are like the 
modern dance steps ~ flashing, intri- 
cate, fascinating. Fantasque, the 
gold or stlver kid slipper, 
inset with French Em- 
broidery. 35.00. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
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CUSTOM 
DEMANDS 
PACKARD 


HROUGHOUT the 

history of the motor 
car whenever New Yorkers 
have thought of custom 
built bodies they have 
thought of Packard. 


The graceful and distinc- 
tive lines of the Packard 
have always been most 
adaptable to the beautiful 
coachwork of such artisans 
as Derham, Fleetwood, 
Holbrook, Dietrich, Jud- 
kins and Rollston. 





Such popularity has laid a 
responsibility at our door. 


It is in fulfillment of this 
responsibility that, in co- 
operation with the afore- 
mentioned body builders 
we have produced the six 
masterpieces which are now 
at our New York City 
show rooms. We sincere- 
ly believe that no finer ex- 
amples of the modern 
coachmaker’s art have ever 
been placed on display. 


SWOT DE WOT DFO WOOO WU OFS WHF OOH OSM OSWNLD 





If you are interested in cus- 
tom built motor cars it will 
be to your satisfaction to 
view this exhibit. The 
line is complete and by 
ordering now you may se- 
cure immediate delivery. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Avenue, at 174th Street 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, April 2, to 
Friday, April 9, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
THE GREAT GATSBY—Fitzgerald’s fine story 


of gay Long Islanders well dramatized. 
AmBassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 
THE JEST—Basil Sydney as a Florentine, scor- 


ing Renaissance revenge on his enemy. 
Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 
YOUNG WOODLEY—A schoolboy’s fruitless 


and painful love of a master’s wife. With 
Glenn Hunter. Betmont, 48, E. of Bway. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A selfish and heartless woman 
that wrecks her home. Played by Chrystal 
Herne. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

DEVILS—Good solid gloom in the backwoods 
of Mississippi. Very well presented. 
MaxiNnE ExtiottT’s, 39, E. of B’way. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Complications 
in a Shanghai house of ill fame. Martin 
Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s high- 
est flight. Now playing 2n extra matinee 
each week. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as a dark brown 
lady, surrounded by a cast of blacks and 
whites. Bexrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—Rum runners upset by 
looking on a lovely ®oman. Good melo- 
drama. Prayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
as the famous lover of the nasal handicap. 
HAMPDEN’s, B’way and 62. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—Of the clerk that 
dreamed of what he had hoped to be and 
was not. Pleasant fantasy. Litre, 44, 
W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—A mystic play of Jewish folk 
lore. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHousE, 466 
Grand. On Tues., Wed. (mat.), and Thurs. 
of each week. 

IS ZAT SO?—A prizefighter and his manager 
as domestics in a Fifth Avenue home. Writ- 
ten in slang. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Another 
slang play of a lamb among the theatre 
wolves of Broadway. Loncacre, 48, W. of 
B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—Who went from the 
stage to the synagogue. Mild comedy. With 
George Jessel. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 


THE PATSY—The rise of a crushed and 
younger sister. A nice comedy. With 
Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Roland 
Young and Ina Claire surrounded by wit, 
crooks, and the aristocracy of Olde Eng- 
lande. Furton, 46, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rough and very 
funny. Not for the Puritan, or the near 
Puritan. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—The four Marx brothers 
in a show with music by Irving Berlin. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—An the 


operetta with 


Revolution and Murray Hill for a back- 
ground. 


KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 






TIP-TOES—Miusical comedy with good come- 
dians and Gershwin music. Also Queenie 
Smith. Liserty, 42, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—AI Jolson is now 
gracing for a short time this good revue. 
WinTER, GARDEN, B’way and So. 

SUNNY—The circus of musical comedy—largest 
show on earth. With Marilyn Miller. 
New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—A rousing operetta 
with good score, good plot, and good set- 
tings. Casino, B’way and 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Glorifying the French 
girl in the manner attributed to France. 
Casino DE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO NANETTE—That song our grand- 
mothers sang—“Tea for Two”—can be 
heard at this. Grose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—An excellent importation from 
England, with Cecily Courtneidge, a fine 
comedienne. GaretTy, B’way and 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A beautifully staged 
and tuned operetta, but free of comedy. 
ForTY-FOURTH STREET, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A nice musical comedy 
for the whole family to see. VANDERBILT, 
48, E. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
PINAFORE—A large revival of 
Sullivan’s operetta. CeNTuRY, 62 
Cent. Pk. W., Sat., April 3. 
TWO ORPHANS—A revival of a 


Zilbert and 


memory 


for some, and a legend for the rest. With 
lots of stars. CosMOPOLITAN, Columbus 
Circle. Mon., April 5. 

GLORY HALLELUJAH—A play with June 
Walker. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 
Tues., April 6. 

A STRANGER IN THE HOUSE—A comedy 
by Lee Wilson Dodd, with Henry Miller. 


Henry MiILer’s, 43, W. of B’way. Mon. 
April 5. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 


The Larry Siry orchestra playing for danc- 
ing in charming surroundings. 
BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—lIdeal for 
dancers, since couvert is low, ceilings high, 
music good, and floor spacious. 
CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Antics of Yacht 
Club boys reviewed on page 42 of this issue. 
CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 


tana with their Apache dance, return April 


5. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Quietly 
smart people and an intimate British revue, 
“London Pierrots”’. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Murphy and John- 
son, a new team, dancing. No couvert. 
BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The meeting point of 

Bohemia, Broadway, and the Rest of Us. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The Village rendez- 
vous of the dancing flapper and her sheik. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63—An- 
other dancer’s paradise. Ben Selvin orches- 
tra, midnight revue, and panorama of New 
York for those who like scenery. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45—Re- 
viewed on page 44 of this issue. 

KATINKA, tog W. 49—Joyous and seemingly 
impromptu Russian entertainment, in inti- 
mate surroundings. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Active and ani- 
mated Broadway revue and lots of bright 
lights. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—The leader of 
the wise-cracking Broadway places that at- 
tract a smattering of society people. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 § Ave.—Snappy 
revue, lasting about an hour, featuring 
Frances Williams. Good the first time. 

IWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Lively revue for 
out-of-town visitors. 


CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Another racket 


and exhibition of cuties for people who. 


want to see wild New York. 

OWL, 125 W. 45—Amusing slumming 
place where the negro hired help furnish 
first class entertainment at intervals until 
morning. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of Har- 
lem, and go% black in clientele. Go very 
late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


rHE BLACK PIRATE—Douglas Fairbanks’s 

i pirates and their strifes. Done 
in color. SeLwyn, 42, W. of B’way. 

BEN-HUR—With a super-chariot race, a super- 
galley fight, and here and there the story. 
Grorce M. Conan, B’way and 42. 


rHE 


picture of 


THE BIG PARADE—A picture of the war 
well directed, and well acted by Renee 
Adoree and John Gilbert. Astor, B’way 


and 45. 
rHE DEVIL’S CIRCUS—An excellent picture 
of circus life. With Norma Shearer. Fri. 
and Sat., April 2 and 3. Capiror, B’way 
and 5t. 
rHE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 
—Adolph Menjou in a smooth and amus- 
ing comedy. Presented by the Film Guild, 
week of April 4. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE—A morning show- 
ing of Mark Twain’s story. Sat., April 3 
at 10.30 a.m. Praza, Mad. Ave. and §9. 
MUSIC 
RECITALS — Mme. Napigypa_ PLEVITZKAIA 
Arouian Hatt, Fri. Eve., April 2. Some- 
thing new in Russian folk singing. 
Fritz Kreister. CARNEGIE HAL.t, Sat. Aft., 


April 3. Got your tickets? No? Too 
late! 

ALBERT SPALDING. CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. 
Aft., April 4. Our most eminent native 
fiddler. 

Henri Deerinc. AEroLiAN HALL, Mon. Eve., 
April 5. Don’t be fooled by the first name; 


he’s an American pianist and a good one. 
Maria THERESA. CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. Eve., 


April 6. Spring divertissement for dance 
enthusiasts. 

Evsuuco Trio. Arorian Hatt, Fri. Eve., 
April 9. Schubert’s chamber music. 


ORCHESTRAS—PuiILHARMONIC, 
conducting. Carneciz Hatt, Fri. Aft., 
April 2. Reiner conducting. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., April 3. MrTRoPoLITAN 


Furtwaengler 


Opera House, Sun. Aft., April 4. 


Boston SyMPuHONY, Koussevitzky conducting. 
CarneGcie Hatt, Thurs. Eve., April 8. 
Frienps oF Music, Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., April 4. 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL Society, Clifton con- 
ducting. Town Hatt, Wed. Aft., April 7. 
GROVE STREET OPERA—“The Immortal 
Hour”. Opening at Grove Street THEA- 
TRE, 22 Grove St., Tues. Eve., April 6. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for 
programmes. 


ART 


EMIL GANSO—Weyue GaALteriges, 794 Lex. 
Ave. A baker rises from his dough and 
shows some exceptional art. 

FRAGONARDS—WiIvopersTEIN, 647 5 Ave. 
Showing of the master for benefit French 
Hospital; also great show of moderns, in- 
cluding rare Van Gogh; also Waldo Pierce. 

CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL—Gnranp CeEn- 
TRAL GaLteries, atop the station. This 
all-American institution lends roof to the 
annual show from Pittsburgh. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Fine 
Arts Buitpinc, 215 W. §7. Until Sun., 
April 11. Open 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. daily; 
Sun., 1:30 p. m. to 6 p. m. Small admis- 
sion. Mon. free. The annual exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by members of the 
Academy and others. 

HUGO GELLERT—Nevuman Print Rooms, 35 
W. 57. First showing in several years of 
an individual American (April 5). 

NORDAU—New Gat tery, 600 Mad. Ave. Miss 
Nordau in a fair show with Kisling in some 
bright new conceits. 

DEMUTH—Srieciitz, Room 303, ANDERSON 
Gatueriges, Park Ave. and 59. O’Keeffe 
until Monday when last of Stieglitz’s Ameri- 
cans appears. 


SPORTS 


POLO—Saovapron A Armory, Park Ave. and 
Final National Class A. and Class C 


94. 
indoor championships, Sat., Apr. 3, 8:30 
p. m. Final Intercollegiate championship, 


Thurs., Apr. 8, 8:30 p. m. 

FENCING—N. Y. A. C., 58 W. 59. Three- 
weapon individual preliminaries in national 
championships. Mon., Apr. 5, to Wed., 
Apr. 7, 8 p. m. 

Hore Astor, B’way and 44. Intercollegiate 
championships, Fri., Apr. 2, 8 p. m. 

BASEBALL, COLLEGIATE — Baker Fievp, 
B’way and 218. Yale vs. Columbia, Tues., 
Apr. 6. Williams vs. Columbia, Wed., Apr. 
7. Virginia vs. Columbia, Thurs., Apr. 8. 
Games start 3 p. m. 

SQUASH 'TENNIS—Suetton Hore, Lex. 
Ave. and 49. Final of world’s open cham- 
pionship but only professionals entered. Sat., 


Apr. 3, 3 P.M. 
OTHER EVENTS 


CIRCUS—Mapison Square GARDEN, 50 and 
8 Ave. Daily at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. The 
circus bigger and better, as usual, in its 
new home. 
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News from Paris ! 


Autmost Every OTHER 
PARISIENNE CARRIES THIS 
ANTELOPE BaG 


With the New Frame Simulating 
Blonde Tortoise Shell 


Our copies follow the 
originals so accurately 
that only a connoisseur 
could tell them apart. 


(Model 2) 


Exact copies, in black or smart 
costume colours 


a 


Tue Bac Suop—Séreet Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firtx Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New Yorx 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 





























The Troon Golf Course, Troon, Ayrshire, Scotland 


Come along and prove your skill 


on these famous Old World courses~ 


St. Andrews! Muirfield! North Berwick! Gleneagles! Troon! Prestwick! 
Deal! Sandwich! —and a host of others of like renown. 


What a thrill, what a mental stir and impatient desire these names 
must bring to all who know the joy and glory of golf! What an allur- 
ing prospect—playing game after game amidst an entirely new environ- 
ment, driving off from the very tees, over the very fairways and greens 
where for generations past Europe’s championships have been battled for. 


This is exactly what Cunard is offering you in the 


SPECIAL GOLF TOURS 


Leaving New York 


On the s. ss TRANSYLVANIA — May 29, 1926 
On the s. s. CALIFORNIA — June 5, 1926 


4 WEEKS TOURS 


New York to New York 


$575 


Rates include 


on these steamers 


First Class Accommodations 


5 WEEKS TOURS 


New York to New York 


*670 


Playing privileges have been secured by the courtesy of the clubs, 
and you may join the tours by presenting a letter of introduction 
from the Secretary of your own Golf Club at any of our offices. 


Nothing to distract your mind — your 
steamship and railroad accommodations 
taken care of —even greens fees are in- 
cluded — best hotels provided and every 
facility at your service to enjoy sight- 


seeing and other diversions. numbers. 





Programs — containing various alter- 
native itineraries with costs — together 
with full and detailed information will 
be gladly sent on request. Make reser- 
vations early as tours are limited as to 


Special Golf Service for Cunard and Anchor Line Travellers 


Complete information and assistance furnished to passengers who plan 
to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 





Apply for full information and literature to A. H., Golf Department 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Minneapolis NewOrleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 


or your local Steamship Agent. 








TOUR EUROPE 
IN YOUR OWN CAR 
via the CUNARD 
Automobile Route 


Full particulars fiom 
Cunard Automobile Dept. 
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A Crook for a Driver 
and a Putter as well! 





The earliest games of golf 
in Scotland were played by 
shepherds who made a 
shepherd’s crook do the 
work of the driver, brassie 
and even the putter. 
Golf balls were made by 
tightly stuffing a hatful of 
feathers into a leather 
covering but this was an 
expensive process. So it 
happened that sometimes 
a game had to end abruptly 
because, however well- 
trained a shepherd’s dog 
was in bringing back lost 
sheep, he was woefully 
unskilled in retrieving the 
one-and-only missing 


golf ball. 
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THE SECOND BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


A lady and gentleman from one of our 
flourishing middle western cities were 
in a gallery, examining objets d'art. 

‘What is that?’ asked the gentle- 
man, pointing to a bronze Statuette. 
The dealer told him that it was a 
piece of archaic Greek sculpture more 
than three thousand years old. 

The gentleman looked at it quizzi- 
cally, turned to his wife, turned back 
to the dealer. 

‘* How much is it?” 

* Seventy-five thousand dollars.”’ 

“Gosh! How much would a new 
one cost?”’ 

7 y y 

SomE people might be inclined to 
view the Rolls-Royce cars now 
offered at resale in much the same 
way. $10,500 for closed models 
and $9500 for open ones might 
strike them as rather expensive. 
But, like the prospective purchaser 
of the statuette, they fail to under- 
stand the value of what they 
contemplate buying. 

These cars are mechanically per- 
fect. Each has been carefully ex- 
amined, inside and out. Any fart 
showing evidence of wear has been 





replaced. They will be painted 
and upholstered to suit your tastes. 
In performance, comfort and free- 
dom from mechanical ills they are 


equal to new cars. To prove 1t-—— 
in case you think there's a catch 
somewhere--——the same 3-year 
guarantee given on new Cars is 
thrust firmly into your hand when 
you buy one of these cars. 

Many people in New York are 
driving Rolls-Royce cars from to 
to 20 years old. They're proud of 
them and hope to bequeath ‘em 
to their grandchildren. 

Complete Rolls-Royce accesso- 
ries, new tires, freedom from tax 
and delivery charges are included 
in the purchase price. Satisfactory 
terms. Direct works branches 
throughout the United States to 
which all Rolls-Royce owners have 
access. 


Go to the New York Show- 
room at Eighth Avenue and 58th 
Street. See these cars and drive 
them. Or write for a bulletin 
which answers the questions many 
purchasers ask. Remember that 
the best car in the world is the 
Rolls-Royce which left the factory 
yesterday! If you can’t afford this 
Rolls-Royce, try one of these, the 
second best. 















































Patt MaLit—4-passenger phaeton model. 
An open car attractively interpreting the 
smart body of moderate size. Principally 


for owner-driving. Price $9500. 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO, 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38'™“STREET, NEW YORK a 














Pre-eminent Parts Fashions for New Y ork Evenings 


ESCENDING the stair are Lanvin’s bouffant frock, Patou’s fring- 
ed cape, Molyneux’ goddess gown, Vionnet’s V-line gown, Renée’s 
fringed cape-back gown—the spring evening mode of two continents. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
OSSIBLY it cannot definitely 


be decided whether or no the 

accepted dullness of the better 
class newspaper is due to the fact that 
the news nowadays is received from 
agencies instead of from the old time 
pioneering reporter. Many people sur- 
mise as much, and it looks as though 
the editor of the Times, who has sent 


OPENING OF A NEW SUBWAY 








an expedition to Alaska to meet the 
transpolar aviators, were among them. 
If the expedition fails, disillusion will 
compel us to subscribe to the Graphic. 


HE opening of a new subway 

station within a stone’s throw of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
cannot help but be an important event. 
After that much has been said, there 
is little to add concerning the new 
station under the Public Library, the 
sole purpose of which seems to be to 
assist Our more eccentric citizens to 
get to Corona and Astoria when the 
madness seizes them. 


E understand that the police 

parade is not to take place this 
year on account of the prevalence of 
crime. It wouldn’t do to collect all the 
policemen in one place, City Hall ex- 
plains. We, on our part, are willing 
to forego the pleasure of looking at 
10,000 Irishmen, but the jewelers on 


the Avenue, somewhat selfishly, are 
saying that during past years while 
the parade is in progress they have felt 
safe for two hours and are demanding 
this year their right to the extraordi- 
nary sensation, 


RECENT tour about town both 

encouraged and depressed us. It 
is pleasing to note that the ugliest 
building in the city, next to Grant’s 
Tomb, an edifice on the Southwest 
corner of Washington Square, is sur- 
rounded by the typical scaffolding of 
the wrecker. On the other hand the 
fancy hat recently constructed on top 
of Stern Brothers dingy neighbor on 
the corner of Sixth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street augurs no good. ‘The 
rumor is that a dozen or more stories 
are to be added to it. 


URTHER peregrinations confirm 

our belief that so far as power to 
encourage and inspire the hopeless city 
dweller is concerned, no statue in New 
York is the equal of the figure of 
Jeanne d’Arc which glorifies the lit- 
tle place of that name in Paris—ex- 
cepting the statue on Riverside Drive 
at Ninety-third Street, which as it 
happens, is an exact copy of the Paris 
statue, 





UR cold storage policy in the past 
has been to send our woolens to 
whichever store sends us the prettiest 
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circular concerning the depredations 
of the moth. Experience, however, 
has taught us that cold storage clerks 
are almost all fired just before the first 
cold snap in the fall, so that getting 
out an overcoat necessitates trampling 
down women and children. This is 
so distasteful that we have practically 
decided to lend our clothes this year 
to a friend who is going on one of the 
Arctic expeditions. 


MOTH -PRODF STORAGE 


, as 


OM. a 


The Week 
G ECRETARY DAVIS declines to 


run for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, saying President Coolidge 
wishes him to remain in Cabinet and 
Countess of Cathcart’s play, ‘“‘Ashes 
of Love’’, opens for brief run. Metho- 
dist Conference hears plea for Golden 
Rule in our foreign relations and Sec- 
retary Mellon again defends agree- 
ments on war debts. Pollution in 
waters found menace to city’s health 
and Rev. Dr. Empringham says Pro- 
hibition is proved a failure. Percent- 










age of childless marriages among 
Harvard graduates increasing and 
Education Institution wants inquiry 
into school over-crowding. Winston 
Churchill, in speech to Parliament, 
depicts “fabulously wealthy” America 
squeezing stricken Europe and Paul 
Specht urges retaliation for foreign 
restrictions on our jazz performers. 
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Elderly lady bequeaths her home to be 
an ‘abode of stricken souls” and 
French Cabinet makes new attempt 
to balance budget. Davis Cup Com- 
mittee Chairman issues book favoring 
project for sports’ bay in Cathedral 
and Episcopal Church moves to quash 
ex-Bishop Brown’s in- 
junction suit. Newspa- 
per publishers oppose 
law to prohibit printing 
of victims’ pictures in 
assault cases and one 
tabloid daily’s circula- 
tion approaches the mil- 
lion mark. Desire for 


luxury without work 
cause of crime, says 4 
Commissioner Mc- ° 


SN 


Wo 
Va 
a 


Laughlin and many 
women claim Omaha 
sniper as lost husband, iz 


or son. 
* 


ROUND THE 

docks they are now 
telling about the man 
who came back from 
Havana on the §. 8. 
Reliance, much __per- 
turbed about the for- | 
bidden fruit he had with 
him. On the wharf the 
customs officer asked if 
he had anything to de- 
clare. Like the honest 
citizen he was, he point- 
ed to his daily dozen 
and murmured, “Three 
for you and nine for 
me.” “Wal,” drawled 
the officer, “‘you’re warm 
but you ain’t quite right.” “Six for 
you and six for me,” whispered the 
trembling citizen hopefully. “Naw!” 
muttered the champion of the law, 


| 


with 


_. _ 
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“but you’re warmer—twelve for 
me!” 
Dorothy 


EVOTEES of “Gentlemen Pre- 

fer Blondes” will be interested 
to know that Miss Anita Loos, the au- 
thor, is now in the throes of another 
masterpiece. It is written, as before, 
by the blonde young lady, but concen- 
trates on Dorothy; being, in fact, a 
diary of that most unrefined of girls. 
The latter’s career, it seems, started 
in a side show and her first love was a 
glommer. A glommer, we add, in case 
our readers are unfamiliar with the 
term, is a snake eater. 


The vagaries of side show life 
form the background of Dorothy’s 
adventures. 

The new book, again, will be illus- 
trated by Ralph Barton and will ap- 
pear serially in Harper’s Bazar, some- 
time before the approaching summer. 





on 


“Pardon me—would you mind smoothing your hair 


down a bit?” 


M*s LOOS is that very small and 
very charming person who, de- 
spite several successful plays written 
with her husband, John Emerson, is 
still associated with the cinema. She 
comes from a little town in the north 
of California, played Little Lord 
Fauntleroy in a stock company at the 
age of five and began writing movie 
scenarios when she was fourteen. The 
great Griffith used to buy them, “fif- 
teen dollars for the idea in the thing”, 
and tuck them away. It was when he 
and Mr. Emerson were stuck for a 
story for the then little-successful 


Douglas Fairbanks that Mr. Emerson, 
rummaging in those files, was so at- 
tracted by Miss Loos’s manuscripts 
that he sent for her. 

She arrived under the wing of her 
mother, mistaken, even as she might 
be this very day, for a child, too young 
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and small to be left alone at home. 
But Anita soon disclosed who was the 
author. Which is how the Emer- 
son-Loos collaboration began. It was 
in their story “His Picture in the 
Paper”, that Douglas Fairbanks made 
his first real success in the films. 

Of their plays to- 
gether, perhaps ‘“The 
Whole Town Talking” 
is the best known. 
Checks for five or six 
hundred dollar royalties 
still come in each week 
from the hinterlands 
where stock companies 
gambol. If the post- 
marks are blurred Miss 
Loos doesn’t know from 
quite where. 

She is a tireless work- 
er and writing is a worry 
and a trouble for her, a 
thing to be got just 
right. And she has a 
hard and fast rule that 
she will never—no ex- 
ceptions—stay up later 


than one a.m. She 
lives in an old brown- 
stone house in East 


Fifty-fifth Street. 


ENTLEMEN 

Prefer Blondes,” 
by the way, has now 
reached a sale of close 
to 100,000 and con- 
tinues to sell between 
500 and 1000 copies a 
day. Mr. Emerson and 
Miss Loos have already 
written the play, which 
will open April nineteenth in Detroit, 
planning to spend the summer in Chi- 
cago and arrive here next fall. At 
writing, the greatest problem unsolved 
was the selection of The Blonde for 
the cast. Producers are bidding for 
the film rights; within a few weeks 
the dazzling young lady will appear 
in a comic strip. 

One well-worn and muchly-fin- 
gered copy of the book strayed into the 
Embassy Club in London and gossip 
has it that the Prince of Wales was 
recently caught bent double with 
laughter over it. An English edition 
will shortly appear; it has already been 
published as a serial in the German 
Magazine Die Dame and is also 
being translated into French and Hun- 
garian. 

Miss Loos, in short, could sit back 
and live on her two young ladies for 
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the rest of her life. In her own 
words, “‘it’s so successful I’m scared 
of it; I’m even afraid of pencils these 
days.” 


Prices 


8 sn gentleman who walks a mile 
for his Camel may, by this effort, 
effect quite a saving; for there are 
places known to the frugal where 
these cigarettes can be bought at the 
rate of two packages for a quarter. 
The lowest quotation reported for 
them in late years is twelve cents a 
package straight, but this is rare. 

It is our observation that no com- 
modity suffers such wide fluctuations 
in prices as do cigarettes. A package 
supposed to be retailed for fifteen 
cents will bring thirty cents, normally, 
in the supper clubs; and, in some in- 
stances, even fifty cents. Hotels and 
restaurants, generally, charge twenty- 
five cents; some only twenty, which 
latter price is the one obtaining on 
most railroad trains. ‘The chain stores 
occasionally retail them at thirteen 
cents, two packages for a quarter; and 
a few of the cut-rate establishments, 
as before noted, at twelve cents. 
Cigarettes of this class cost the retailer 
approximately eleven cents a package. 

Perhaps Mr. Keynes will take his 
mind off world finances for an hour 
or so sometime and 
very carefully ex- 
plain all this to us. 


Justice 
WENT Y- 


five years 
ago, when a major 
operation was per- 
formed on lower 
New York, and 
the project then 
known as Elm 
Street widening 
was creating chaos 
from the City Hall 
to Astor place, loud were the wails of 
some of the property owners. Relief 
for congested Broadway was a fine 
idea, they said, but at what a loss to 
them! Did anyone care about that? 
The widening of Elm Street and 
Lafayette Place—it is all Lafayette 
Street now—-sliced private property 
ruthlessly. The city paid a condem- 
nation price, but many were the 
owners who found themselves still 
possessed of thin gores or strips of 
land, in shape, like spearheads of table 


d’héte pie, which they declared were 
too small to build on or to put to any 
practical use. 

Dead loss, they said. Ride down 
Lafayette Street today and see the 
sequel—after twenty-five years. Or, 
go at night, when business has put up 
its shutters, and the only lights are 
those of the automobile filling stations. 
Count the filling stations from Astor 
Place to Worth Street, and marvel 
thereat. Note their elongated sites, 
between sidewalk and building. These 
sites are the “dead loss” of the Elm 
Street widening, the useless little gores 
and strips of land like table d’héte 
pie. No longer are they makeshift 
storage places for packing crates and 
boxes, lodging houses for hobo cats. 
Motor traffic came and turned loss 
into usefulness and profit. 


OT BELONGING TO bank- 

ing circles, we’ve only just heard 
this one: A father had two sons. One 
went to sea and the other became a 
vice-president of a bank. Neither has 
been heard of since. 


T ercentenntal 


LTHOUGH there is nothing 
definite, Mr. A. A. Wall, libra- 
rian of the New York Historical 





Society, tells us that, if all goes well, 
the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the purchasing of 
Manhattan will probably open May 
fifteenth. Just what the celebration 
will consist of is still vague, shrouded 
by that stillness which precedes the 
giving out of official publicity. Last 
fall we heard that Mr. Rogers, the 
gentleman who planned and executed 
the Silver Jubilee Exposition in 1923, 
had completed a prospectus of the 
plans, which then included the use of 
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the Grand Central Palace, and possi- 
bly lower Park Avenue, for a histori- 
cal exposition, and that he was only 
waiting the results of the election and 
action on his plans by a committee 
under the leadership of Grover Wha- 
len. Work had then been going for- 
ward for two years and it was pro- 
posed that six million dollars were to 
be raised to finance the venture, per- 
haps with the aid of the State. Pre- 
sumably, things have come down to a 
more modest scale, for the time is 
short. However, when last heard of, 
the plans waited only the return of 
Mayor Walker. 

But from the outset, there have 
been problems, one of which was the 
indecision among historians as to just 
what date it was we ought to cele- 
brate. A delving in Dutch records 
only. revealed the fact that the papers 
of the East and West India Com- 
panies, prior to 1700, were sold at 
public auction in 1821 by order of the 
Dutch Government, and thereupon 
lost to posterity. Authority for the 
date of May fifteenth rests solely upon 
a letter written by one Peter Schagen 
in Amsterdam, dated November, 
1626, to the States General, in which 
he mentions the arrival of the ship 
Arms of Amsterdam from New 
Netherland and speaks of the fact that 
the Island ““Manhattes” had been pur- 
chased the spring 
before from the 
Indians, the value 
being sixty guild- 
ers. 


PEAKING of 

Tercentennial, 
we wonder, by the 
way, what has 
become of that 
Dutch monument. 
We mean the one 
which the people 
of the Netherlands 
were going to be- 
stow upon the peo- 
ple of New York in happy commemo- 
ration of the fact that this is Nieuw 
Amsterdam’s three hundredth birth- 
day. Last spring there was talk of 
this project, but we never could quite 
discover what was finally decided. A 
Dutch architect and a Dutch sculptor 
actually came to Manhattan to study 
the lay of the land. They were to find 
a suitable place, and they were to inter- 
view local officials; they were to spend 
just so much, and everything seemed 
nicely arranged. But the two must 
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have travelled to our free shores with 
certain preconceived notions about 
“Burgomasters”, for they were some- 
what embarrassed by the reception ac- 
corded them in high quarters. 

Plans were shown, location chosen 
and then, to make a long and some- 
what absurd story short and absurd, 
they were curtly told that New York 
would under no circum- 
stances agree to accept a 
monument in a style which 
smacked too much of “The 
Modern in Art” and that 
their ideas were a little too 
advanced for a city that had, 
thus far, got along quite 
nicely with Messieurs Dante, 
Verdi, Cox, Shakespeare et 
al, 

Whereupon both architect 
and sculptor packed their 
trunks and took their de- 
parture, much to our regret; 
for the architect-fellow had 
such a very charming way 
of being bewildered and of 
saying, “Then, this Mister 
Hylan is really and truly 
head of this marvelous city?” 


Etiquette 


| prded--therseat follow- 
ing Miss Rebecca West’s 
American career, there was her visit 
to Dartmouth, where, on one night, 
she was invited to dinner by a profes- 
sor of the English department, her 
escort for the evening being an under- 
graduate. 

It so happened that the wife of the 
professor wished to make somewhat of 
a show and, to that end, engaged a 
penurious student to act as butler. She 
even went so far as to instruct him in 
the business of opening the front door 
and announcing guests. When the 
time came, following orders, he met 
Miss West and her escort at the portal. 

But, as luck would have it, the 
escort was a friend of the butler; and, 
when the former suddenly found the 
door opened by his chum in immacu- 
late dinner coat, he very naturally, 
and with great cordiality, introduced 
the butler to Miss West. Whereupon 
the butler, with corresponding cor- 
diality, took her proffered hand. 

Suddenly from the adjoining room 
loomed the plump form of the pro- 
fessor’s wife. ‘Mr. Blank!” she 
sputtered, “Mr. Blank! We never 
introduce our servants.” 


The Season 


HE art season now draws to a 

close, leaving us more firmly 
convinced than ever that there are too 
many painters and pictures for this 
modern era of five-room apartments. 
Demands for old masters in 1925-26 
New York have been as steady as in 


the days of spacious private homes 
when painting, furniture and archi- 


tecture harmonized. From casual 
conversation with many local dealers, 
we further gather that the American 
of today generally buys a picture for 
one of the following reasons: the 
fame of the artist, the chance of the 
picture increasing in value, or (in case 
of the very wealthy) the style of 
house his architect has ordained— 
Eighteenth Century English portraits 
for Colonial or Georgian, and so on. 

The type of Continental enthusiast 
of modest means who makes picture 
collecting his life work is still un- 
known here, purchasers during the 
current season being for the most part 
wealthy bankers and _ industrialists 
whose artistic peregrinations stand in 
no danger of financially restricting 
their number of Rolls Royces. 


ND yet we have noticed one re- 
deeming trend. In the East, any- 
how, names of artists are being less in- 
sisted upon and quality of work more. 
A Corot, for example, tends less to be 
bought for being a Corot, and more 


(Incidentally, 


for being a fine one. 
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the Billings sale has given a boost to 
the Barbizon group.) This tendency 
was also shown in the recent Lever- 
hulme prices. 

In the realm of modern art, the tra- 
ditional French still rules America. 
This year’s Gallic triumph was led by 
Matisse, preeminently a color artist— 
far easier for the uninitiated to under- 
stand than form! There 
were also Derain, Brack, 
Picasso and Henri Rousseau. 

As usual, the really good 
ultra-moderns, throughout 
the season were assiduously 
bought by those who could 
afford naught else. Kuni- 
yoshi (we may certainly call 
him American if Foujita is 
French! ), Demuth—already 
in several museums, if that 
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means anything — Marin, 
Bouché, Schnakenberg, 
Waldo Pierce, Dickinson, 


O’Keeffe, Sheeler and nu- 
merous others, seem to con- 
stitute our accepted “modern 
of the moderns’’. 

Museums too, have waked 
up this season. In fact in 
the last fifteen years, more 
paintings have gone into 
them than in previous years 
put together. Conservatism 
continues to reign in the 
Fast, with even Detroit favoring early 
Italian and Seventeenth Century 
Dutch; while museums of the Far 
West alone give homes to the ultra 
modern. Of course, we should like 
to believe this a superior and virile 
taste of the Great Open Spaces, in- 
stead of a mere rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. But then we 
never can believe what we’d like. 


Resourcefulness 


LL persons who have offices will 

be glad to know of the system for 
evicting bores which has been evolved 
in the Fifth Avenue offices of the 
Moving Picture World. An office 
boy enters, advises the harassed editor 
that some important personage awaits 
him, and the bore, greatly impressed, 
arises hastily and departs. 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
not long ago this system collapsed. 
After a particularly windy half hour 
in company of a visitor, the office boy 
was summoned in response to an 
agreed bell signal. 

“Senator Walsh of Montana is out- 
side to see you, sir,” announced the 
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youth. ‘The bore departed and the 
editor resumed his work. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the 
office boy, whom the editor had not 
noticed was new, entered again. 
“Senator Walsh is still waiting, sir, 
and he says he can’t wait much longer, 
either.” 


LIGHTLY different was the re- 

ception of William Jennings 
Bryan at a local office a few years ago. 
Wearing an immense military cape, 
the Commoner announced his identity 
at the information desk and asked to 
see a certain official. Unimpressed by 
the name, the elderly “boy” at the 
desk offered him the customary blank 
to fill out, and a badly chewed pencil. 
Mr. Bryan waxed impatient and re- 
fused to write; the guardian of the 
portals was equally determined. Final- 
ly Mr. Bryan signed. 

Things immediately began to hap- 
pen. The desk boy was called in and 
bawled out before Bryan in stentorian 
language, with the latter deprecating. 
On his way out Bryan stopped at the 
information desk. 

“Do you really mean to say you 
never heard of me?” he asked. 

“Sure I had,” said the other with a 
smile. “I voted for you in 1900.” 

Bryan laughed and gave him a hal f- 
dollar. “Then why make me sign?” 

The desk guardian grinned. “Just 
wanted to get your autograph.” 


“What, seventy-five cents for only two tulips | 


The Favored 

HAT Saturday afternoon audi- 

ences at the Metropolitan Opera 
have had most of this season’s pre- 
mieres—undoubtedly a chagrin to the 
chattily-inclined opera goers of more 
fashionable evenings—has made us 
mildly curious. Anxious to know the 
whys and wherefores of these favored 
week-ends, we have dug up the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Opera officials regard the Saturday 
afternoon audience as the most recep- 
tive to new music, as it is the “‘oldest”’ 
audience, with the exception of the 
Monday night assembly. Saturday 
audiences are well up on operatic tra- 
dition and therefore particularly ap- 
preciative of novelties. Also, un- 
hampered by fashion, they arrive 
earlier and depart later. 

Another reason for the selection of 
the last afternoon of the week for the 
production of novelties is that it gives 
the critics more time (and perhaps 
more space) to review the perform- 
ance, And finally, the vagaries of the 
Metropolitan rehearsal schedule make 
it possible to give the best attention to 
the works which are produced for the 
first time on Saturday afternoon. 


The Bartender’s Guide 


NE of the patrons of a well- 
known speakeasy which quenches 
the thirst of Fifth, Madison and Park 
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Avenues, was recently asked by the 
bartender if he could remember the 
recipe for an old fashioned Orange 
Blossom. ‘The barman explained that 
now that most anything could be ob- 
tained, patrons had begun to ask for 
mixtures which taxed his memory and 
his skill beyond the limits of gin, Five 
Fruits and ice. 

So the connoisseur obligingly prom- 
ised to get him a “Bartender’s Guide”, 
that little paper-covered book which 
older male readers may remember 
for its picture of the author in whisk- 
ers, mixing the drinks of the day. 
Faithfully, the next morning, he 
called up a Fifth Avenue bookstore 
for assistance. ‘The voice down the 
telephone said: 

“No, sir; we haven’t a copy in stock 
at the present, but we got one for a 
customer about a month ago, in its 
original wrapper.” His astonishment 
was mild, to say the least, when the 
voice added that the price was forty 
dollars, 

Spurning the modern incomplete 
cocktail recipe books, which are 
reasonably numerous, the connoisseur 
continued his search and at last found 
an original guide, also in its original 
wrapper, for $2.50. He is now 
persona gratissima at the speakeasy, 
and has worked his way down to page 
fourteen of the Guide in trying out 
every recipe. 

—THE New YorKERS 





Are you sure they will last three weeks?” 
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LOUIS DOT DOPE 


N his recent return from 
France, Mr. Robert Benchley 
gave the following statement 
to a reporter of THE NEw YoRKER 
who met him at Quarantine with bail. 


“Things in France are in a deplora- 
ble condition,” said Mr. Benchley. 
“Tf Louis XVI keeps on as he has been 
going for the past few years, I predict 
a revolution. I can give you no idea 
of the licentiousness and waste of the 
French Court at Versailles or of the 
pitiable state of the common people in 
Paris. Yes, I can too give you some 
idea, and, what is more, I wl. 

“This Louis XVI is nothing but a 
wastrel. He drinks a great deal, too. 
And he has gathered about him at 
Versailles (where he lives) a group 
of sycophants who are just as bad as 
he is, according to all reports. I am 
not one to retail gossip, but I could 
tell you some of the things that go 
on out there at Versailles that would 
make your hair stand on end. And, 
in the meantime, the people in Paris 
are actually starving. You can’t get 
an oyster stew in Paris for love or 
money, and I have seen the canaille 
(as the log-rolling wits of the Court 
call the citizenry) standing in line for 
hours for something, I couldn’t quite 
make out what. 

“One little incident that 
I heard of from a pretty 
good source (Carlyle: page 
375) may serve to illustrate 


tude of the nobles towards the com- 
mon people. 

“But there is an undercurrent of 
discontent which I predict will make 
itself felt before many months. I 
happened to go to lunch with a couple 
of chaps whose names, for obvious 
reasons, I promised not to mention in 
this connection, and there was a great 
deal of talk about how easy it would 
be to burn down the Bastille (the gov- 
ernment jail over there). ‘A couple 
of good pushes and the Bastille would 
fall,’ said one of them jokingly. But 
behind all their joking there was a 
note of seriousness, and I would 
recommend that you send a good man 
over to Paris pretty soon to cover the 
story, for when it breaks it is going 
to be a hot one. ‘This is just a tip. 

“But, as I was saying, it is out there 
at Versailles that the big doings go on. 
I took a trip out there with a letter 
from Whitney Warren but they were 
all out at Chantilly at the races that 
day and I didn’t see anyone but the 
Head Guide. He said that if I wanted 
to come back Sunday the fountains 
would be playing, but unfortunately 
I had to sail on Saturday. I did get 
some inside dope on the situation out 
there, however, and let me tell you 
that what goes on out there on a good 








the way the wind is blow- - 
ing. It seems that Louis (as 
his toadiers call him) was 
out driving through Paris 
with his—pardon me—mis- 
tress (I mention no names) 
when the people began cry- 
ing out for bread. ‘The 
‘lady’ in question, who can 
read French and speak it 
but who has difficulty in 
understanding it when it is 
spoken fast, asked what it 
was that they were yelling. 
Louis told her that they said 
they had no more bread. 
‘Let them eat cake then,’ 
said this certain party. ‘And 
how about us taking a look 
in at Cartier’s window?’ 

“T don’t know how true 
this is, but I got it from 
someone on the inside and it 
shows pretty well the atti- 
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night is nobody’s business. All these 
people, it seems, live right out there 
in the palace together and carry on 
some pretty rough stuff, I gather. 
Drinking, gambling, necking, every- 
thing. A lot of che married men 
are out there without their wives, and 
vice versa. Some nights the parties 
don’t break up until two and three 
o’clock. No wonder the taxpayers in 
Paris are sore. You can mark my 
words, there will be a reaction. 

“T myself didn’t have time to get 
around much. I was over on business 
and I like to keep my head clear when 
I have business to attend to. Summer 
is when I have my fun. I did go to 
the theatre a couple of times, but 
everything was in French. And then, 
too, the coffee is so bad there. The 
trip back was pretty rough. One day 
the waves were mountain-high. It 
certainly seems good to be back in the 
U.S. A. again.” 

—RosBert BENCHLEY 


SOUTHERN HosPITALITY 


In one of the palaces on the West Coast the 
guest shower is fitted with a special arrange- 
ment so that as soon as the guest steps under 
it it comes down.—Florida Newspaper. 


The weight of the shower is not 
given, but we assume that it is heavy 
enough to make the guest consent to 
buy real estate. 


Naw, she didn’t gimme no tip—lI guess I ain’t got any sex appeal. 
“Naw, she didn’t g t I ¢ | t got an eg 
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“Sure! He helps himself. But what can I do—ain’t he a police dog?” 


OF ALL THINGS 


have seldom encountered a 


Ww’ 

more aristocratic name than 

that of Mr. Richard Reese Whitte- 

more. He sounds exactly like the 

head of a committee to keep the 

masses from stepping on Central Park. 
. 

After reading the interesting reve- 
lations in the Whittemore case, one 
feels that the condition of the workers 
in the stickup industry is deplorable. 
The hours are rather easy but the pay 
is poor and the largest share of the 
It is 
no profession for a young man who 
wants to make his way in the world. 

+ 


profits goes to the middleman. 


When Ambassador Houghton issued 
a pessimistic statement upon the con- 
dition of Europe, he landed upon all 
the first pages in the civilized world. 
If a diplomat speaks the truth, that is 
news, 
. 


There are hopeful signs in Wash- 


ington that the tariff is about to be 
revived as a political issue. We have 
never lost faith that sooner or later 
the two parties would find some satis- 
factory basis for disagreement. 
. 
It is now plain that we have been 


laboring under a delusion. Europe 
doesn’t owe us anything but a grudge. 
* 


The Italian senator who sardoni- 
cally printed Mussolini’s outbreak on 
South Tyrol in his criminological re- 
view, is about to be tried for this of- 


fense. Still, as we recall it, Czsar 
was shy on humor also. 
* 


Dr. Rhodes of Cornell has discov- 
ered a practical method of removing 
ink from newspapers so that the stock 
He is unable to 
assure us, however, that the papers 


can be used again. 


will do any better on the second at- 
tempt. 
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Cornell students and faculty have 
voted three to one against prohibition. 
For internal use the Ithacans demand 
something “Far above Cayuga’s 
waters’. 

» 


On the other hand, California is 
reported pretty well satisfied with the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead inact. There are beverages there 
to suit every taste, the grape-growers 
were never so prosperous, and the na- 
tional demand for orange juice is sim- 
ply elegant. 

ae 


A proposed memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson in Washington consists of a 
statue with fourteen steps leading up 
to the pedestal symbolizing the fa- 
mous fourteen points—and how they 
were tramped upon by the peace con- 
ference. 

7 


Republics are traditionally ungrate- 
ful, but it seems more than ordinarily 
rough that Mary Lewis, after all she 
has done for us, should be given the 


key to Little Rock, Arkansas. 
« 


A billion dollars’ worth of new cars 
were sold on time last year, and the 
banks hold paper for half this amount. 
It will take a lot of jack to lift that 
mortgage. 

—_ e 


renominated as 
from South Dakota and his 
election is certain. This is a fitting 
reward for his skill in being proCal 
at the White House and antiCal at 
the farm house. 


Norbeck has 


been 


Senator 


The March income tax returns ran 
many millions higher than anybody 
expected. The suspicion arises that the 
receipts were computed on New York 
taximeters. 

-HowARD BRUBAKER 


IF I WERE KING 
I would suggest 
But not command— 
A big contest 
Discreetly planned 
To find the best 
Contest on hand. 
—Merely suggest 
-Never command. 
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A DEVOUT MOUNTEBANK 


KNEW him when... That is, I 

knew Channing Pollock when he 

was an insignificant press agent 
and I a big-wig among the dramatic 
editors of the Middle West. He was 
a skinny boy, overworked and under- 
fed, and he used to wait in my outer 
office asking pictures and fables for 
Miss Grace George or Miss Anna 
Held. I liked him because he was a 
profitable mendicant. 

His stuff (at that time) was better 
than mine, and as I gave him alms he 
returned them two-fold. A pleasant, 
eager, forlorn youngster, he caused me 
to sympathize with him and to permit 
him to invite me to luncheon. I grew 
fond of him in a majestic manner and 
treated him with considerable kind- 
ness. Now that he is accused of earn- 
ing sums variously estimated between 
$300,000 and $3,000,000 per annum, 
I still retain my friendly pose. 


HE first time I saw Channing 

Pollock he wore a boy-soldier’s 
overcoat, since three years before he 
had been a pupil in a military school. 
He had also been a kid dramatic critic 
in Washington, D. C., at $15 a week 
and had given up the job because he 
couldn’t be enthusiastic about the plays 
that advertised most. Forbidden by 
his conscience to be a journalist in the 
nation’s capital, he came to New York 
ind accepted a position as a stevedore, 
wheeling merchandise to and from 
the ships upon the waterfront. 

He soon tired of that occupation 
and applied to William A. Brady for 
a chance to do something for the 
Drama. He got it, and for weeks he 
fluttered the Brady banner of pub- 
licity. Then, in gratitude, Mr. Brady 
let him footlight Frank Norris’s ““The 
Pit”. When that epic gave signs of 
running several years Mr. Brady 
agreed to pay him $2,000 in forty in- 
stallments of $50 each. Thus from 
press agent, critic and day laborer Mr. 
Pollock became fortunate, and, as Mr. 
Walkley, of The London Times, 
called him, “The American Sardou’’. 

He dramatized “In the Bishop’s 


Carriage”, working on it nights after 


sixteen-hour days in the service of 
the Shuberts. It was a dreadful 
blemish, but still it did not estrange 
his friends. Later he wrote ‘“The 
Little Gray Lady” and “Such a Little 
Queen”’, both terrible, and a batch of 
Ziegfeld Follies—‘‘to get even, per- 
haps, with” Flo Ziegfeld for having 
once fired him for incompetence. He 
didn’t care for this trivial product, and 





Channing Pollock 


he said: “As soon as I’m sure of 
enough to eat [ll do something that 
they can take home with them.” “The 
Crowded Hour”, “Roads of Destiny” 
and ““The Sign on the Door” subsi- 
dized his gastronomic needs—and then 
he wrote *“The Fool”. 


OBODY thought the play had a 

chance, and nobody would pro- 
duce it. When finally, backed by its 
author, it was presented, it had a 
great success. Mr. Pollock was 
amazed to hear from the critics that 
he had written it just to make money. 
He had suspected all along that it 
would be a “hit”’, but in his heart was 
the belief that it was more than that. 
He was qualified, he said, from his 
Broadway associations, to write “The 
Demi-Virgin” and other sure-fire 
aphrodisiacs. He was the author of 
the Follies’s naughtiest song, “Marie 
Odile”, and he knew his way to and 
from the box offices. 

But he had loftier aspirations, 
blending shrewdness with conscience. 
When “The Fool” faltered for a 
while he nursed it—the greatest press 
agent of his time, not excepting 
Morris Gest. He delivered more 
than two thousand lectures on ‘“The 
Fool” and, he says, he was indicted 
therefor by the wise-crackers as a 
mountebank. Whereas an “honest” 
playwright could have prospered easily 
by writing “Cradle Snatchers”, he pre- 
ferred the tough going of “The 


Fool’’, 


OU can take it from one who has 
ripped him up and peered with 
curiosity into his insides that Pollock 
is a large and important fellow. 
When he performs tricks in his plays 
he does so either unconsciously or with 
a brave belief in compromise. We 
thumb-twiddlers may object to his de- 
vices as routine and mercenary, but 
he appeals to himself, to clergymen, 
school teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
the general run of sincere playgoers 
as about the best man there is in the 
American theatre. 
Many of us oracles look askance at 





or —_ 
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his new play “The Enemy”. We 
find it platitudinous. Yet it has noth- 
ing to do with sex, and its moral is 
“love thy neighbor as thyself”——not 
thy neighbor’s wife or sweetheart. 
Its heroine is virtuous, fully dressed 
and legally married. Her husband is 
killed in the Second Act and doesn’t 
come back to embrace her as the cur- 
tain falls. There is nothing old and 


familiar in it like adultery or prostitu- 
Every scene has an unhappy 
Just new stuff, Mr. Pollock 


tion. 
ending. 





“Theres a woman on whom I could easily 


“Thats my wife.” 
d fF » 
“Oh, Pm terribly sorry. 


modestly tells me, like the Sermon on 
the Mount and Lincoln’s Speech at 
Gettysburg. 

With that faith in it, why shouldn’t 
he avail himself of every available 
rostrum from Yale to the drama 
leagues to convey that impression to 
others? 

A sagacious, though devout, zealot 
of the theatre, Mr. Pollock believes it 
to be a powerful instrument for good 
or ill. The stage, he thinks, sows 
seeds which if nourished intelligently 


Te 


wa AE oy ett 


A ie & 


spend my last cent.” 


“That's all right, she didn’t hear you.” 
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produce an_ interesting 


will 
That, of course, after several cen- 


crop. 


turies remains to be proved. The 
London Times in identifying Mr. 
Pollock as ‘“The American Sardou” 
applies an epithet rather than an en- 
comium. It would be more accurate 
for Mr. Walkley to say that he is 
“The American Galsworthy”, a holy 
man of the theatre though not so 
cold, hopeless and pious as Mr, Gals- 
worthy is. 

And not, it should be 
complete a dramatist. 

Even in Mr. Pollock’s affluence he 
keeps on working for the stage. He 
has a country house on Long Island 
where, while Erlanger and the Shu- 
berts sleep, he creates earnest and suc- 
cessful dramas. He is a_ likable, 
friendly chap and he includes among 


added, so 


his admirers bishops, surgeons, sea 
captains, gamblers, pedagogues, stage- 
door men, actors, authors and police- 


men. ‘Theatrical managers, he tells 
me, are averse to him because they 


suspect him of being commercial. He 
demands all his box-office rights, even 
ej 
an idea of how little Lau- 


if he has to go to law for them. 
you want 
rence Stallings and Maxwell Ander- 
son know about profanity,” he says, 
“mention my name to Archie Selwyn 
or Al H. Woods.” 

For years I have belonged to the 
guild whose pet exercise is panning 
Channing. We view his warm works 
through cold eyes, “like winter win- 
dows,” as Scott Fitzgerald would say. 
We deplore him as a peddler of 
painted emotions, a catchpenny charla- 
tan. He causes the Lord’s Prayer and 
several of the Ten Commandments to 
be exhibited in extravagant postures. 
Just a shrewd, industrious nostrum- 
man unworthy of the serious atten- 


Mr. 


dis- 


tions of the thinking classes. 
Pollock 
dainful attitude on the part of the 


cannot understand this 


few. Yet he endures it not ignobly. 
He would prefer to have everyone en- 
joy his dramas, but since there must be 
dissatisfaction somewhere he is content 
to have it exist in a querulous minority. 
He believes in himself as a good teller 
of good stories with an honest mean- 
ing in them—as a sincere and pros- 
skill ful 


enough to get something off his chest 


perous playwright who _ is 


while putting something in it. It may 
be that he is right. 
—Prrcy HAMMOND 
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MEMORIES 
OF A 
CRIMINAL 


II. Farry Days 


HE first time I was arrested 

was in Americus, Ga., when I 

was still a little short of 
twenty. An uncle of mine was a 
Tammany Hall leader, and when I 
finished school in New York he sent 
me off to an Academy in Canada. I 
didn’t like it up there, and after a 
little while jumped out to sign on a 
sailing ship. I didn’t like that either, 
ind I jumped from one ship to an- 
other until I got to some Mexican 
port. I left the ship there and struck 
inland. 

At Monterey, I ran into a fellow 
named Jeffreys, that I always called 
Jeff, and we lit out for New York. 
Everything went all right until we hit 
Americus. We got into a row there, 
trying to be pleasant in a saloon. And 
we spent twenty-six days in the lousiest 
jail I ever saw. I scraped up a little 
money between there and New York, 
ind was able to get one of those fancy 
silk vests that were the rage in those 
days. I also bought a new pair of 
patent leather shoes. 

But walking down from the L sta- 
tion to my uncle’s house I split one of 
the shoes right across the toe. I had 
twenty-eight cents in my pocket. It 
was eleven o’clock but my uncle was 
still in bed, reading the paper. He 
couldn’t see my shoe, but he saw the 
vest. That looked pretty good to 
him, I guess, not having heard of me 
for three years. 

“Well, boy,” he said, “I guess you 
got all the money.” 

I showed him my_ twenty-eight 
cents and the shoe, and he began 
worrying about what I could do to 
earn a living. Finally he turned 
iround to me and said, “Son, how 
would you like to be a gambler?” I 
said fine, and he explained that he was 
etting $1,000 a week for giving po- 
tical protection to a big horse pool 
room in Fourteenth Street. He could 
cet me a job there. One piece of 

od advice he gave me, that I’ve fol- 

wed right up until I started writing 
these stories. He said, “Sing dumb, 
soy, and look wise.” That’s a gam- 
ler’s business, all right. 





Well, I got to know everybody 
pretty well. About half our customers 
were crooks of one kind or another, 
and I used to listen to them talk. I 
used to run errands too, for the ward 
leader when somebody got in trouble, 
to police captains, judges and magis- 
trates. But I didn’t do anything 
crooked at first. Of course I was tak- 
ing my share of the boss’s money. 
That’s sort of legitimate, when you’re 
handling O. P. M., to let a little of 
it stick to your fingers. I knew my 
boss was gypping his bank-roll man 
right along. 

I was sitting in a little cubby hole 
back of a bar one day, talking to a 
fellow called Hiram, who was a 
cripple. A well-dressed big fellow 
came in, and showed Hiram a gold 
watch. Hiram gave him $50 for it 
(he was a fence in a small way) and 
introduced me. When the fellow had 
gone, Hiram said, “Do you know who 
that was?” And I said I didn’t. 
“Well,” Hiram said, “that was Big 
Bill Lorimer. I bet he’s killed twenty- 
five men with knockout drops. He’s 
a lush grafter.” A lush grafter is a 
fellow who goes through the pockets 
of drunks. Most of the time he puts 
the drops in their drinks to lay them 
out. 

A night or two later, I was in a 
dice game, when Big Bill touched me 
on the shoulder. He called me aside 
and said it was a 
crooked game, and I 
was a sucker to stick 
in it. He invited me 
out to a drink, and I 
went. We began to 
be friends and he 
said he needed a part- 
ner in his graft. He 
told me that he was 
more careful with his 
drops lately, having 
bumped off so many 
men, and that a doc- 
tor had given hima tip. The doctor said 
people with rheumatism are more like- 
ly to be hit hard by the drops. And Big 
Bill was that conscientious he always 
found out whether his sucker was 
rheumatic after that. He’d be stand- 
ing up at the bar alongside a likely 
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looking fellow and suddenly grab his 
arm. ‘“Quch!” he’d say. And the 
sucker would say what’s the matter? 
And Bill would say, “Rheumatism, 
ever have it?” If the sucker said yes, 
Bill left him right then. 

Well, the first job Bill gave me 
was handling the put-backs. I forgot 
to say he was an expert pickpocket, 
too. Put-backs are strips of news- 
paper cut like bank notes. Nothing 
feels as much like money as news- 
paper. I wguld have a lot of them 
in my pocket—but I’]] tell you a story. 

One night we saw a fellow in a 
fur coat standing at the bar, and Bill 
says, “There’s the darby (meaning 
money), Joe. Go get it.” He was 
trying me out. I went up to the fel- 
low and grabbed his hand like I was 
drunk, and said, “Hello, Charlie old 
boy, drunk again!” He tried to shake 
me off, and I saw he wasn’t very 
drunk, but I hung on. Then Bill 
came up, and began kidding “‘Charlie” 
about being drunk. He had a habit of 
touching people while he talked, just 
tapping them here and there. ‘That 
was the way he located the roll, and 
he could always tell to a T how many 
bills were in it. Finally he looked at 
me and said, easy, “Five, Joe.” 

I counted out five put-backs, and 
concealed them in my hand. A min- 
ute later, Bill’s fingers took them, and 
I saw him dive gently into the fel- 
low’s pocket. Mark jumped away. 
“Crooks!” he said, and stuck his hand 
down to feel his roll. He felt it 
(only he was feeling the put-backs) 
and turned away ina hurry. He beat 
it, and we laughed and had a drink. 

Bill was a stuss fiend. He’d play 
stuss with every cent 
he had, and was 
known as the biggest 
sucker in town that 
way. They had a 
system then of pay- 
ing back “vigorish” 
out of the game. 
Whatever you lost, 
they’d give you ten 
per cent of it, and 
tell you to beat it. 
Well, Bill was such 
a well-known sucker 
they gave him back twenty per cent in 
some of the houses, just to keep his 
business. 

After I’d worked with him a time, 
and made right much (I cleaned up 
more than half a million in my career, 
spent it all), a lot of the boys who 
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knew my political pull (through my 
uncle) urged me to set up as a fixer, 
stick out a shingle. I did, and they 
began to run to me whenever they 
were in trouble. 

One night a boy named Jimmie 
came to me and said they had lifted 
$300 off a Scotchman named Mc- 
Ilvaine, and that he’d caught them and 
was sore. He wanted me to straighten 
things out while he was on bail. I 
asked him what weaknesses the Scotch- 
man had, and he said women. He 
said, too, that he had a sister that he 
thought could make the Scotchman. 
She was a pretty heavy drinker, but 
might keep sober long enough to pull 
the deal. 

I told him to go ahead, and the girl 
met McIlvaine at Shanley’s the next 
night for dinner. She explained that 
her brother was a good guy, and 
wanted to pay back, but didn’t have 
but seventy dollars. But her 
cousin (meaning me, although 
I was no kin to her) would be 
in in a minute, and fix every- 
thing up. A few minutes more 
I came in, and was introduced. 
I told McIlvaine I would give 
him back the $300 if he would 
promise not to press the charge. 
He said all right. And I said 
meet me at the bar across from 
Jefferson Market Court tomor- 
row, and as soon as the Magis- 
trate turns Jimmie loose for 
non-appearance of complain- 
ant, I would give him the 


money. He said that would be 
all right. 
We met on schedule. And 


after I’d given him a drink or 

two, maybe more, a couple of the boys 
came running across to say that Jimmie 
had been dismissed. I said, “Fine!” 
and handed the three hundred to the 
Scotchman. He stuck it in his pocket, 
and I led him out to a Sixth Avenue 
car. 

The two boys that brought the 
word were trailing us, and_ they 
slipped on the car too. I watched the 
car go away, and a couple of blocks 
further on saw it stop. The two boys 
got off and came hot-footing back. 
When they came up they nodded, and 
one of them pulled the $300 roll out 
of his pocket. 

“He was easy,” they said. 

I’m not superstitious, or anything 
like that, but it’s a fact that five 
months later this Jimmie’s girl came 


home from doing a stretch, and had to 


Inside 


batter her way into his room. 
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she found him dead, with empty 
liquor bottles all around him. Pick- 
pockets, generally speaking, are a 
pretty low crowd. ‘They can’t stand 
prosperity. Even Big Bill, the best 
one I ever saw, was a stuss sucker. 


—Jor Taytor 


MANHATTAN MANUAL 


Customs House: Controls everything 
imported into the United States ex- 
cept liquor—nothing controls that 
—although on alternate Thursday 
afternoons the entire Customs 
House force competes in heated 
spilling matches. This building is 
the appropriate setting for those 
great rhetorical questions “To tip 
or not to tip”, “To declare or to 
conceal?”? Our answer to both after 
much experience with Customs 


agents, is: “Contraband well hidden 
is worth two tips in the hand.” 


CoLtumBiA_ UNIversity:—Contrary 
to general New York opinion, Co- 
lumbia is really more than a sub- 
way station. It consists of a Busi- 
ness School, Japanese tennis courts, 
Alma Mater, and a sun dial. (The 
latter works quite well if you know 
the time or don’t care.) There is 
also a football team said to be af- 
filiated with the University; it is 
mutually denied. Columbia has be- 
come such a tremendous organiza- 
tion, that the general manager, N. 
M. Butler, now has his elevator 
men announce at each floor. ‘‘Sec- 
ond—Political Science, Sociology, 
Ladies’ Rest Room, and Spanish— 
Up—Going Up!” Columbia is a 


distinct asset, however, to the young 
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lady from Dubuque, as it serves as 
one of the very best excuses in the 
world for coming to New York. 


FirtH AvENUE: South to North— 
Washington Square,  Brevoort, 
Childs, 5 & 10, B. Altman, Childs, 
5 & 10, Library, Childs. (1930 
add Schraffts). A bus ride is the 
best way to see it—you can ride 
on top in winter and inside in sum- 
mer. The service is exceedingly po- 
lite, costs a dime, and they stop on 
the far side, whatever that means. 
This is perhaps the best way to ob- 
tain a view of the Fifth Avenue 
claviluxes (or suit yourself) that 
direct traffic. 


Grant’s Toms: Here, surrounded by 

the most ghastly unknown purple 

and numerous shredded battle flags, 

reposes General Ulysses S. Grant. 
“No, dear, that’s the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument.” 


Joun F. 


rugged as of 


Hy an: Sturdy and 
old, still 
doing active service in protect- 
ing the lives and property of 
the citizens of New York City. 
A little warped perhaps, a little 
bruised and searred but withal 
one of the best fire-boats of the 
department. 


and 


Jumet Mansion: In every 
guidebook to New York though 
Goodness knows where it is. 
According to New Yorkers, 
one of the places “we really 

g Probably 
the spot where Lee delivered 
his sword to Grant, Edgar Allan 
Poe’s birthplace, or else the site of 
Hamilton’s duel. 


: ” 
must go sometime. 


Union Leacue Cyivus: A man under 
sixty once got in by mistake; he 
was suspended for driving up in a 
stock car. One of the strongholds 
of the old Fifth Avenue guard, and 
is the proper place for the crowned 
heads of Europe to be entertained 
and the bald heads of America to 
read their papers. Judging by flag 
size, the Union League is 100% 
American.—RosBert Jay MiIscu 


* 
More Trutu THAN FICTION 


The truth of the matter is that modern fiction 
is truthful—that is truthful in the sense that 


truth, as truth, is a higher realism; its truthful 
ness deals with the broader truths and will not 
be led away from them.—Hearst Publication. 
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GOOD FOR THAT INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


THE Driver oF THE ONLY Empty Cas on a Rainy NiGut TAKEs ADVANTAGE OF THE SITUATION 
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of 
comprises the first few years of the 


[’1l-Be-With-You-When 
era the American folk song 
present century. Songs like “I'll 
Be With You When the Roses Bloom 
Again”, “When the Sweet Potato 
Vine and the Chestnuts Intertwine’’, 
and thousands of others of a similar 
tenor prove conclusively that Ameri- 
cans of that primitive period had no 
hour glasses, clocks, or other mechani- 
cal devices for telling time, but were 
absolutely dependent in making ap- 
pointments on the growth of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables. Indeed, even 
animals were sometimes used, as is il- 
lustrated by a song entitled “I'll Be 
With You When The Colt’s A Little 
Horse”’, which was recently unearthed. 

The difficulties which confronted 
song writers of that era must have been 
enormous. ‘The very fact that the 
word “‘with’’, the keystone of the title, 
was unrhymable for song purposes 
would have discouraged any but 
American composers, but they were 
made of sterner stuff. It is not surpris- 
ing that we find one of the most in- 
genious of them introducing a char- 
acter who lisped, so that he could make 
rhymes with “kiss” and “miss”, both 
vital to the success of every folk song. 
When his first composition appeared 
beginning, 


Pll be with you and Ill kith you 
For you know that I will mith you, 


it was hailed as a distinct step forward 
in American music and the composer 
was honored by his contemporaries. 

Whether it was the praises showered 
upon the composer or the financial suc- 
cess of his song which attracted so 
many followers is not known. At any 
rate an entire new school of I[’ll-Be- 
With-You-When songs was_ estab- 
lished. It reached its climax in songs 
like the following: 


I'll be with you when the odorouth 
narthithhuth 

Thweetly tells that Thpring ith onth 
more with uth; 

Then whithper “yeth” and with your 
bletthed kithheth, 

O promith me that you will be my 
mithhuth, 


which were at first thought by scien- 
tists to be dialect songs of the early 
Indians. 

In the period from January 16, 
1900, to August 4, 1905, more than 








THE DEVELOPMENT 
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seventeen thousand I’]1-Be-With-Y ou- 
When songs had been written. Indeed 
popular did they become that 
wealthy industrial chieftains employed 
their own bards to celebrate big under- 
takings by putting them into song. A 
typical illustration is a song entitled 
“T’ll Be With You When the Fleece is 
off the Lamb”, which was found bur- 
ied in an unused cistern near where 
the Sub-Treasury now stands. 

In this era, as in all others, greedy 
commercialism, ever seeking to de- 
bauch art, again shows its ugly head. 
The composers did not hesitate to ac- 
cept huge retainers from wealthy 
vested interests (as they were then 
called) for mentioning certain prod- 
ucts in their songs. The composer of 
the song selected in 1901 as the most 
representative American composition 
of the year, 


SO 


When it’s moon-time, when it’s spoon- 
time, 

I'll be with you when it’s appetizing- 
prune-time, 


was later found to have been paid fifty 
thousand dollars by the California 
Prune Growers’ Association. So many 
prunes were consumed by lovers who 
met in the prune fields that year that 
there was not a sufficient quantity to 
go around, and the Government was 
forced to plant many thousands of 
acres to relieve the suffering in the 
larger cities. 

But the difficulties of song writers 
in the United States, great as they 
were, were mild compared with the 
obstacles confronting those living in 
America’s possessions. In Alaska, for 
instance, there was a complete lack of 
vegetation, so that singing “I'll Be 
With You When the Cotton’s Nice 
and Fuzzy” would have been tanta- 
mount to an insult. Composers bravely 
met this situation, however, by making 





use of such natural resources as the 
country did have. This accounts for 
songs like, 


I'll be with you when the glacier 
Moves a foot along its way, 
That’s where I long to face yer, 
That’s where we’ll ever stray. 


An opposite situation prevailed in 
the Philippines. Here the vegetation 
was so luxuriant that an appointment 
made, for instance, when the walnuts 
bloomed again would scarcely be ter- 
minated before there would be a sec- 
ond crop of walnuts, and of course a 
second appointment. This led to a 
great deal of confusion until one of 
the composers conceived the idea of in- 
dicating the particular crop which was 
intended. The song, “I’ll Be With 
You When the Succotash is Ripe’, 


When the succotash is garnered 

On the thirty-second crop, 

I will meet you, yes, I will, oh, 

In the town of Iloillo 

Near the Filippino Trust & Mortgage 
shop 


well illustrates how composers over- 
came this difficulty. 

A warning of interest in the I’ll- 
Be-With-You-When type of song was 
bound to come with the introduction 
of Swiss timepieces into the United 
States. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the interpretative genius of 
America was expressing in lyric form 
another typical phase of Americana. 
The thousands of pickaninnies dancing 
on the lower Mississippi levees while 
awaiting the arrival of the river steam- 
ers, the strumming of innumerable 
banjos, and the light-hearted gayety 
of the mammies whiling the time 
away by balancing huge bales of cot- 
ton on their handkerchief-turbaned 
heads had their place in the culture of 
a great nation, and played their share 
in the nurture of many an aspiring 
composer. The promise of the [’ll- 
Be-With-You-When gave away com- 
pletely before the variety of emotions 
—joy, resignation, expectancy and ecs- 


tasy—of the Waiting-on-the-Levee 
era. When, within two years of its 
appearance, Casey Jones, a_ well- 


known railroad and steamboat man of 
the period, piloted his ship into New 
Orleans he found the entire nation 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee”. 
—JosEPH Fu LING FIsHMAN 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Baa Baa Blacksheep 


hea ORD came by telegraph 
t > to Police Headquarters 
that Mr. Shuffles Gold- 
berg was badly wanted 
Zin Cleveland. The mes- 
sage didn’t say why, confining itself 
simply to that phrase—badly wanted, 
So two detectives, named Sullivan and 
Cronin, were given their instructions 
to go out and find him. It was merely 

matter of courtesy between the cities. 
Cleveland would do as much for us. 





The hunt ended almost as soon as 
t started. Only a day or two of 
searching and Mr. Shuffles Goldberg, 
laboring under the handicap of that 
dd walk of his, was spotted in a 
Broadway hotel. Yet, for some un- 
ccountable reason, the two detectives 
aried the stolid old police routine 


which required that they arrest their 
man at once. They decided to watch 


shuffles for a while, instead, just to 
e what he might be up to. They 
afed about the hotel lobby such hours 

Shuffles spent in his room. And 
vhen he would come down they would 
rop in casually behind him—so cas- 


ually that he never grew conscious 
of their presence. 

Then, one evening, there was an 
incident. Shuffles was dressing in his 
room and the two detectives were 
lolling across the hotel counter. When 
suddenly a message began to click out 
on that curious device which writes 
down words in grotesque chirography, 
by means of a little moving arm and 
purple ink. The message said: “Mr. 
Martin, call Miss Black at Hotel Em- 
bassy.” Shuffles, you see, was known 
at his hotel as Mr. Martin. 

Presently, one of the detectives was 
in the lobby of the Hotel Embassy, 
waiting for Miss Black to come down. 
When she did, he followed her. And 
it was not long until she encountered 
two gentlemen whom the detectives 
knew well enough. These two were 
Jake Kraemer and Leon Kraemer, 
half brothers by blood and full broth- 
ers in an almost matchless career of 
crime. Here, decided the detectives, 
was something indeed worth watch- 
ing. For there is never a time when 
the Kraemers are not wanted for 
something or other, somewhere. Also, 
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by way of coincidence, the Pinkertons 
had sent word to Police Headquarters 
that the Kraemers were very likely to 
know something about that long list 
of daylight jewel robberies which had 
been worrying the police since last 
spring. 
There were four to watch now. 
And the very next night, as it hap- 
pened, the trails of three of these peo- 
ple—the men—led to a night restau- 
rant called the Chantee Club. Three 
others joined them there, and they 
were very merry at their table. But 
scattered through the room were de- 
tectives, watching. One of them said: 
“T think that tall one is Dick 
Whittemore. Baltimore wants him.” 
The party broke up, and its mem- 
bers got aboard a large touring car 
that waited at the curb. But they had 
not driven far before the detectives, 
riding in another car, crowded them 
in toward the sidewalk. There was a 
swift flurry of pistol shots. Nobody 
was hit, but nobody got away. And 
soon enough the detectives were lead- 
ing their prisoners downtown. Within 
half an hour, Miss Black had been 
arrested too. And the police found 
that she was Mrs. Dick Whittemore, 
whom the Baltimore papers have 





























“Listen, Judge, please send up some 


of arson—my cigarette lighter 


called, for various reasons, the Tiger 
Kid. 

In this fashion, the 
Whittemore mob came to its unhappy 
end. But observe, please, that the po- 
lice were not yet aware just what sort 
of mob it or what crimes its 
members were to be charged with. 


notorious 


was, 


i you, too, have accepted the no- 
tion that honor persists among 
thieves, you may put it aside with a 
gesture of finality. For never in the 
history of the Police Department has 
a band of desperate men grown so 
craven and garrulous in the effort to 
see who could squeal first and derive 
whatever mercy therefrom that the 
police were wont to give. The squeal- 
ing began with one Paladino. It 
quickly spread to Whittemore him- 
self. And after that it was merely a 
matter of finding stenographers to 
write down the confessions. As far as 
I can tell, no Third Degree methods 
were Except, of course, that 
the police let the prisoners understand 
that the goods were on them, when in 


used, 





reality it was not. 

More men 
were captured 
later, particular- 
ly Willie Unkel- 
bach. In the un- 
lovely but pun- 
phrase of his 
world, Willie 
lost not a mo- 
ment in spilling 
his guts. And 
when all the re- 
turns were in, 
the police them- 


selves were ut- 
terly astounded 
at the perfection 
and daring in- 
dustry of the 
gang they had 
captured. 


Here is the list 
of crimes held 
against the gang, 
the list being 
taken either from 
confessions or 
from identifica- 
tion by witnesses 
of the crimes 
themselves. 

March Il, 
1924: Ortman’s 
Restaurant, Bal- 
timore. Carried 
out by the Tiger Kid herself. $350. 

March 11, 1925: Baltimore Bank 
cashier. $10,000. 

May 9, 1925: Jacques Ross, jew- 
eler, 290 Grand Street. $100,000. 

July 16, 1925: Stanley Jewelry 
Co., 269 Seventh Avenue. $75,000. 

September 14, 1925: David Peck, 
jeweler, 360 Third Avenue. $45,000. 

October 5, 1925: Mrs. Mary Lin- 
herr, jeweler, 193 Sixth Avenue. 
$60,000. 

October 29, 1925: Bank of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo. Armored car held up 
in daylight and two men murdered. 
$93,000. 

October 19, 1925: John B. San- 
ford, Maiden Lane salesman, held up 
in Broadway jewelry store. $50,000. 

December 2, 1925: R. M. Ernest, 
jeweler, 566 Columbus Avenue. 
$25,000. 

December 23, 1925: Folmer Prip, 
jeweler, 90 Nassau Street. $6,100. 

January 11, 1926: Goudvis and 
Veerman, jewelers, held up at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street and 
robbed of unset diamonds. $170,000. 


fellows convicted 
wont work.” 
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March 13, 1926: William H. Sims, 


jeweler, 2486 Grand Concourse. 
$75,000. 
March 14, 1926: Sam Kandle, 


jeweler, 96 Essex Street. $100,000. 


T is hard to say which is the most 

important member of the gang, 
though the decision certainly lies be- 
tween Whittemore himself—twenty- 
four years old and the offspring of a 
respectable Baltimore family—and 
the brothers Kraemer. 

Whittemore is the savage of the 
lot: the harsh killer who whipped 
courage into the others and dominated 
all their activities when the crimes 
themselves were being brought off. 
He confesses that he murdered a guard 
in the Maryland State Penitentiary in 
February of last year, when he es- 
caped after serving ten days of a long 
sentence. Three members of his gang 
have been shot to death within the last 
year. The latest of these was Simon 
Gilden, whose body was found lying 
in Trinity Churchyard, last Christmas. 

Even among his pals, Whittemore 
was known as a fellow of violent and 
murderous temper. ‘They were held 
together chiefly by fear of his ven- 
geance should they break away. 

The Kraemers, somehow, capture 
the imagination more surely than 
Whittemore. They were the cunning 
ones. Nothing ever moved without 
their nod. They are older men than 
the others, and far wiser. Sprung out 
of Poland, they began their lives as 
petty crooks in the cities of the Con- 
tinent. And they learned a flavor for 
their crime which only Continental 
crooks seem to know. For example, 
when they were arrested once in Lon- 
don, the elder brother was found con- 
ducting an antique shop in Tottenham 
Road: a musty and quite mysterious 
establishment, which turned out to bi 
a receiving depot for the thieveries of 
half London. 

They came to America ten years 
ago, and created a sensation by their 
arrival, For they brought with them 
that curious device for opening safes 
known as the can-opener. Previous to 
their arrival, American yeggmen had 
relied upon the simple strength of 
nitro-glycerin, poured into a drilled 
hole, to blow safe doors away: a noisy, 
and mussy, and sometimes dangerous 
procedure. 

The Kraemers and their can-opener 
made that method obsolete. Their in- 
strument was nothing more than a 
long iron bar with a forked end. One 
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branch of the fork was a blade of 
tempered steel honed to a razor edge. 
They opened safes by drilling a small 
hole, inserting one end of the prong 
ind cutting through the laminated 
steel with the other, with no more 
difficulty than if they had been open- 
ng a can of beans. 

These brothers, after acquiring their 
varbarian in the person of Whitte- 
more, devoted themselves to the study 
of diamond shipments and purchases, 
ind of fences where their loot might 

disposed of quickly and profitably. 
The Goudvis diamonds, for example, 
were stolen within a few days after 
their arrival from Amsterdam, before 
they had been offered for sale to any- 
one in this country. Such sure and 
quick connection with fences did the 
Kraemers have that they received 
$100,000 cash from their fences for 
the $170,000 worth of stones: a re- 
markable value for crooks driven to 
a forced sale. 

As this is written, the police are 
pursuing blind and none too promis- 
ing trails in the hope of recovering 
some part of the $830, 000 of loot 
gathered by the gang in the past year. 
An ex-convict has been captured and 
charged with receiving some of the 
stuff. About $20,000 worth of jew- 
elry was found in his possession. But 
none of it has been identified, at this 
moment, as being the stolen goods. The 
police have intimated that a Fifth 
Avenue jeweler or two are among the 
list of Kraemer’s fences. But not one 
of them has been taken yet. 

What with police luck in the mat- 
ter of Mr. Shuffles Goldberg, and po- 
lice intelligence, and their own gar- 
rulity, the gang is done for. One, at 
least, is almost certain to be executed. 
And the rest will be forgotten soon 
enough as they are led off to their 
cells for long, grey years. Whatever 
ill can be said: they have given us a 
week of hot and dramatic reading. 
And they have demonstrated, once 
again, how dependent we more or less 
honest folk are upon the black sheep 
of the world for the amusement of 
those idle hours we spend reading the 
papers.—Morris MarKEy 


The days of The Great Salt Tax never pro- 
iced such wide-spread snuggling as can be laid 
t the door of Prohibition.—Sunday Paper 


Little though we love prohibition, 
we are inclined to think that most of 
the snuggling is due to the spring 
weather, 


JUST ANOTHER 
SOLILOQUY 


EING a bit surprised at the seem- 

ing lack of interest in certain 
topics of the day, shown by such a well- 
informed bulletin as you would have 
people suppose yourself to be, it be- 
hooves me to take my Gaderwced 3 
hand and present a lot of facts to your 
readers. 

For instance, let’s take, for no good 
reason, the subject of transportation. 
[ refer, in particular, to the most dis- 
cussed and disgustful railroad in the 
world. 

Now, as I was saying, or meant to 
say if I didn’t—the Long Island Rail- 
road carries 68 5973 persons to New 
York each day—and also takes them 
back home. 

In other words—many fine men, 
women and children live on Long 
Island. And oft has your corre- 
spondent heard them weep and seen 
strong persons absolutely break down, 
as they describe the best years of their 
life, which they swear have been spent 
on the “Long Island” 

So you see, gentlemen, we are fac- 
ing a serious pebien—e crisis. It is 
far more important that our com- 


bo 
uw 


muters be given comfortable seats each 
day than that our school children be 
made to stand. 

And then let us not forget for a 
moment that the railroad’s iron horse 
(Courtesy of William Fox) runs 
through such splendid suburban water- 
ing places as Far Rockaway, where all 
booms are bubbles; and Edgemere, a 
delightful town in which, we are told, 
bungalows are the natives’ igloos. 

There’s still another aspect to be 
considered. Think of the wintry 
nights and summer mornings spent on 
the icy cold or hellishly hot (vote for 
one) train platform at the Jamaica 
Station. 

Ah, my friends, our hearts should 
go out to these poor unfortunates. 
What do they get for their pains? 
Whereas, each day, we invest ten cents 
in subway stock—they contribute ten 
dollars a month to Long Island bonds, 
But that’s a fair break. After all, 
the odds are hundreds to one against 
them. 

And speaking of good things- 
don’t forget that the rails also lead to 
Belmont. Yes, all God’s children 
must have their fling. 

Living on Long Island is just a 
mild form. —JAMEs Barton ZABIN 





“Huh! Well what do I mean to you, anyway and 
“Oh—just an experience.” 
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THE GREAT EXPERIMENT AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Here pictured are Roger Dodge, the dark white wing, and Albert Troy, the light toed strutter, in “Sky- 
scrapers”. ‘They are two of the many talented persons who have assisted John Alden Carpenter, the com- 
poser, and L. Hasselmans, the conductor, and Robert Edmond Jones, the back-drop designer, and Rita de Le- 
porte, the leading lady, in introducing jazz into Thirty-Ninth Street circles—and with all success apparently. 


The curving line is a Coney Island roller coaster, not the subway. 
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A Paraclete Dripping with 
the Milk of Russian Kind- 
ness, A Schweiger Dropping 
from the Werfel-tree, and 
Other Current Oddities. 


LL the little Guildensterns who 
are out in search of Rosen- 
cranzes (the key to this just too 

jolly quip lies in the German diction- 
ary) are now industriously concerned 
with “The Chief Thing”, a Russian 
fantasy which totals up as the fifth 
production in the Palazzo del Fifty- 
second Street, vulgarly known as the 
Guild Theatre. Parts of this enter- 
tainment are recommended—witness 
our hand and zeal—and other parts 
are left to your discretion. We, being 
less discreet, found some of them 
gold-plated bores. 

“The Chief Thing” comes from 
the Russian. You would know that 
because of the number of attempts at 
suicide it celebrates, as much as by its 
author’s name: Nicholas Evreinoff. 
However, don’t mistake it for tragedy. 
Even about its would-be suicides it in- 
sists on being playful. In fact, other 
countries have known it by the name 
of “The ‘Theatre of Happiness”. 
Having once accepted it, the Guild 
was bound to give it its due, plus. 
Well, plus nearly everything. 

Paraclete comes to a little Russian 
town. He has an evidently inexhausti- 
ble stock of wigs and disguises with 
him, along with the grand old knowl- 
edge that our illusions are, after all, 
the best and most truthful parts of us. 
He hires three bad actors to further 
his good scheme, and thus mnkes 
everybody more or less happy in the 
boarding house up the street. The 
plot is old, the philosophy is sappy, 
but the spirit of the Russian symbolists 
goes larking on. 

As a piece of play-making, “The 
Chief Thing” suffers some strange 
A sworn-to-be-farcical scene 


bulges. 
of a barnstorming rehearsal of “Quo 
Vadis” clucks together some desper- 
ately funny young Guildings, cap- 
tained in his fashion by Edward G., 
Robinson as a_ stage director—ob- 
viously a very local stage director. 


McKay Morris does several light- 
ning-change take-offs, up and down 
the vocal and emotional scales. Estelle 
Winwood is a guest of much charm. 
Helen Westley outdoes them all with 
the formidable righteousness of an 
old termagant. The large cast corrals, 
too, such faithful clansmen of the 
Guild as Henry Travers, Dwight 
Frye, Ernest Cossart, embroiled in a 
Philip Moeller direction and some ex- 
hausting Soudeikine settings to keep 
things haphazard and as happy as 


p ssible. 


AVING been burned out of their 

own theatre, the Fifth Avenue 
Players have come uptown to the 
Mansfield to deliver themselves of 
“Schweiger”, an intenser and some- 
times more interesting play by Werfel, 
author of “Goat Song”. But they do 
badly by it. Their English version is 
unadulterated, echt, awkward, smoth- 
ering. Their acting is nine-tenths dull 
and one-tenth hammish. If I seem to 
wail, it is because “Schweiger” is a 
play well worth the wailing. 

It is the tragedy of a decent, inartic- 
ulate little Austrian who, years ago, 
had gone temporarily mad and shot 
down some school children. Now he 
can rescue other children from a 
burning boat—but his penance is not 
complete until his horrified wife has 
destroyed his own child-to-be. Where- 
upon madness hurls him towards a 
repetition of his crime, and sends him 
down to his own death. All this would 
be unforgivably lurid melodrama were 
it not for your immediate realization 
of it as a symbol of the political griefs 
and spiritual strife of post-war civili- 
zation, 

There are some gorgeously harrow- 
ing stretches of the poetic in 
“Schweiger”: there is a brilliant the- 
atrical sense; there are portions pains- 
takingly mystic and portions inevitably 
stodgy. Even the finest playing would 
win it no more than mixed emotions 
from a small, consecrated public. If 
you like your Wagnerian operas un- 
cut, you may be able to digest 
“Schweiger”. If you like half your 
sentences unintelligible, and half your 


characterizations smudged, you may be 
reconciled to Jacob Ben-Ami’s direct- 
ing, and to his and Ann Harding’s 
acting. Werfel deserves better of 
them all. 


§ Bron usual rural comedy wherein 
somebody revives the usual drug 
store—why always a drug store! —is 
““What’s The Big Idea?” at the Bijou. 
Among its authors is Martha Hedman, 
actress. It is sweet, silly taffy, with 
much old jargon about New Thought, 
and much salesmanship for a_ book 
called ““The Conquest of Fear” which 
they did everything but sell in the 
lobby. Let it pass. 


HE time of year may have sug- 

gested to The Stagers that they 
ought to resurrect  Strindberg’s 
“Easter”. So many otherwise unex- 
plainable things can always be blamed 
on the time of year. But one other 
wistful little explanation of _ this 
“Easter” lurks in the fact that it marks 
the New York debut as an actress of 
Blanche, once Oelrichs, then Barry- 
more, and now Michael Strange, 
which is perhaps all right, all right. 

“Easter”, a play twenty-five years 
old, looks and acts its age. It is a 
strictly simple little parable of the 
Passion Week, wherein a cold, Scan- 
dinavian family is completely thawed 
out of its glooms and bitternesses by 
the presence of a Pollyanna from 
Paradise. It sticks holy labels on all 
its characters and walks them up and 
down on a dais of exalted meanings. 
It is more or less mystic, more or less 
meek, altogether out of tune with the 
American stage. Don’t count this as 
a reflection against the American 
stage. 

A one act play, Conrad’s only ex- 
periment in drama, precedes the 
““Easter’”’, a veritable Good Friday of 
a playlet. It is called “One Day 
More”. The great novelist had such 
rude results from it in England, he 
forswore the theatre then and there. 
When you compare “One Day More” 
with the short story from which he 
dramatized it, you will not grieve 
too deeply over his resolution. It is a 
sympathetic but a slow and wordy 
piece, plays clumsily and hides its light 
of writing under a bushel of snorts 
and sobs. It is a picture of the tough- 
ish prodigal son swanking home to 
bully his daft old father, to snivel a 
few shillings out of the foolish little 
girl next door, and to go tramping 
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“Now Henry, we'll do just as we did in Europe. } 


back to London. Make what you can 
of it. The Stagers do not. 

For, with the exception of the pret- 
tily pensive Josephine Hutchinson, 
they neigh and gnash their Conrad out 
of all patience. Warren Williams 
carries his grievous elocution over into 
“Easter”, and pits it against what- 
ever wonder you may be impolite 
enough to express as to why an au- 
thoress like Michael Strange should 
wish to adventure into acting. After 
all, you would probably feel the same 
way if Fannie Hurst were suddenly 
to sign up with the Follies as a Char- 
leston dancer. 


OU may or may not want a short 

obituary of the week-old “Ashes 
of Love”, that pseudo-autobiography 
of the Countess Cathcart’s which 
raised such small turpitudinous ruc- 
tions at the National Theatre. It had 
a cruel reception and was gamely per- 
formed by the Countess in Person, 
Alison Skipworth, and Lumsden Hare. 
At least these among the actors did 
not join the audience in gratuitous 
snickers. 
But, as “Easter” had already sug- 


SEEING AMERICA SECOND 


OUTSIDE THE METROPOLITAN 


gested, and the direction of “Schwei- 
ee ” . . . 
ger” had not denied, this was just 
Amateur Week in the Theatre. And 
this time the Countess had an inar- 
guable right to enter.—G. W. G. 


* 
FIVE, TEN AND FIFTEEN 

He stood upon the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and a Roaring Forty, a suit- 
case to the right of him, and a trav- 
eling bag to the left. There was in 
his eyes a peculiar gleam that grew 
wilder and wilder as taxis approached, 
paused, and sped on. Yellow—brown 
—-red—green— lavender—checkered 
——an endless array, like troubles, not 
single file, but in battalions. . 

With the forefinger of one hand he 
began to count off the fingers of the 
other hand, and as he did so, he mut- 
tered beneath his breath. 

“FIVE cents for first quarter mile 
—and five cents for each quarter 
thereafter,” he said as a Yellow flash- 
ed by. 

*“TEN cents for first THIRD,” he 
murmured as a Crimson approached, 
“and TEN cents for every ADDI- 
TIONAL third.” 
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‘ou go around the outside, 


and Ill do the inside, and we'll meet here in twenty minutes.” 


Faster and faster came the taxis, 
cannon-balls of color. 

“Twenty cents for—first half—,’ 
faster flew the figuring fingers. “Fif- 
teen cents for the FIRST third, and— 
and—,” like hissing steam came the 
words between clenched teeth, “‘five 
-and—third— 


> 


and 
” 


cents—tten cents- 





quarter—half 

Suddenly, without warning, the 
man threw up his arms in a gesture of 
unutterable despair and collapsed be- 
tween the suitcase and the traveling 
bag. 

I rushed to his side, along with a 
thousand or more other innocent by- 
standers, and watched while he was 
loaded into a friendly ambulance. 

“Oh, my God,” he sobbed, “‘which 
IS the cheapest in the long run?” 
Over and over, just like that. “Oh, 
my God, WHICH is the cheapest?” 

—Warkins Eppes WRIGHT 
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war one could drink 


Paris.—Travel Advertisement. 
We have heard that even today 
Champagne is still cheaper there. 
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A LIQUID MEASURE 
Cynthia dances like a dream, 
I hold her high in my esteem. 
Chloe has a soulful smile 
Worth 30¢, at least, a mile. 
Celia’s fund of wit is large 
And justifies her cover charge. 
But Phyllis, on my list, is first, 
She has a Liliputian thirst. 
—STREPHON 
+ + 
Travel, Vhe “H. F. Alexander”’, first ship 
to carry AQUAZONE to Florida, is to 
act in a similar pioneering capacity when 
it sails on May 13 on its “Round Ameri- 
ca” cruise to Seattle via Havana, Balboa 
and Los Angeles. 
bob + 
Opinions as to the probable longevity of 
the Volstead Act in its present form vary 
considerably. The most cheerful estimate 
seems to be that of a writer who told us 
he was preparing a History of Prohibition 
and was worried lest it should be un- 
finished by the time a revision of the law 
brought a demand for such a book. 
e+ & 

MOVIE CRITIC LAUDS WATER 
“The other night I attended the opening 
of a sparkling affair called AQUAZONE. 
It fairly bubbled over and the audience 
was enthusiastic about it. It is refreshing 
and original—a production that merits at- 
tention.” —QuInn MarTIN 





, pare ; a. 
You can’t be too careful when you write 


advertising. Thus, for instance. The 
other week we spoke of AQUAZONE in 
the same breath as the word cocktail. 
Whereupon a gentleman shook some up in 
a shaker and was astonished at the messy 
explosion that followed. AQUAZONE 


is like all charged waters in this one re- 


spect at least. ee «@ 


And, flippantly, we prophesied that in | 


1936, Cook’s tourists might be able to ob- 
tain AQUAZONE at Lake Tanganyika. 
Whereupon the telephone rang and we 
were told that a Cook’s tour will call there 
during this present year of grace. 
e+ + + 

Finally we invited New Yorkers to send 
us $2.40 for a case of AQUAZONE and 
omitted the address which is: The Aqua- 
zone Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, 
telephone— 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement, 








| 


/ 





F the New York Chamber of 

Commerce or Board of Trade or 

what have we, were as industrious 
as its Kansas City contemporary, there 
might have been a patriotic eruption in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
night that Miss Nanette Guilford of 
Central Park West stepped from the 
also sangs to be a prima donna. But 
in spite of surreptitious photographing 
from the grand tier and the careful 
chucking of half a dozen bouquets, 
there was no occasion for calling out 
the reserves. Miss Guilford made her 
debut as though she were an opera 
singer rather than a two-headed calf. 

Should you be betting on young 
American musicians, you could 
worse than place your money on Miss 
Guilford’s handsome profile. She has 
a soprano voice that may be described 
as wopping, in any sense that you care 
to take it, and she knows her way 
about the stage. The Metropolitan pro- 
moted her on an inauspicious night in 
a role that has been pretty much a 
fizzle all season, but Miss Guilford 
made Ginevra in Giordano’s “Cena 
Delle Beffe” mean something, and 
when Mr. Gigli began to bellow (why 
does so good an artist do it?) in the 
second act, she matched him in vol- 
ume without shrieking. 

If Miss Guilford gets another 
chance to sing something of conse- 
quence, go. You won’t hear a com- 
pletely smoothed-out voice, for her 
scale isn’t yet uniform, as our technical 


do 


| elders have it, but you’ll hear a gor- 


geous flow of tone and you'll en- 
counter an artist of intelligence and 
vitality. By the way, Miss Guilford 
was rewarded by some Ar neglect 
from many of the reviewers for rea- 
sons which might be interesting. 


HE allgemeine Schreierei about 

young American singers focused 
particular attention on Miss Queena 
Mario’s first appearance in “Faust”, 
and our impression was that Miss 
Mario did a singularly good job of it. 
Recent Marguerites have been either 
fat or sophisticated or both, and Miss 
Mario made her neither. However, 
Miss Mario has a tendency to yield to 
the blandishments of the so-called 


/ MUSICAL EVENTS 


Some of Our Little Girls— 
Folk Songs 
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Speach Melba. 


“white” tone, for which she is much 
too young. (Tip to feature writers: 
Get the story about Miss Tillotson of 
Akron, Ohio, who made an invest- 
ment of her voice. ) 

Another young Ohioan, Miss Louise 
Hunter of Middletown, seems to be 
the next American to become a story. 
Miss Hunter is the cunningest thing 
at the Met, and a charming little 
actress, although she,isn’t a singer in 
the grand manner, and she got away 
with a fascinating Siebel in “‘Faust’’. 

ROM the Press 

two volumes hight “Folk Songs of 
Many Peoples”, compiled and edited 
by Florence Hudson Botsford. “There 
are samples of almost everything in 
the books, from Cowboy 
songs to early Syrian airs, and the 


Womans come 


ranging 


English versions are amazingly good. 
Miss Botsford distributed the work of 
making lyric texts to such able crafts- 
men as Christopher Morley, Clinton 
Scollard, Louise Wilkinson and Frank- 
lin P. Adams (the complete list would 
knock you out), the result has 
been the elimination of ‘‘thou dost”’, 


and 


“languisheth”, and the rest of our old 
cirrhoses. The piano arrangements 
are simple, and anyone who finds them 
too elementary can add a fistful of 


ninths and feel very artistic about it. 


AME NELLIE MELBA (her 
official title, not our frivolity) 

has trilled out an autobiography called 
“Melodies and Memories” (Doran) 
which probably will entertain those 
who like to recall the Golden Age of 
Song. . Dame Nellie refers to the in- 
delible pencil with which she writes, 
so we may assume that the book is her 
own, and, as the doctor said about the 
sore throat, there is internal evidence. 
Unconsciously, probably, the volume 
reveals the prima donna mind, but 
there are good sketches of Gounod, 
Madame Marchesi, Oscar Hammer- 
stein and a few other celebrities of the 
opera. A little more about Verdi, for 
instance, and a great deal less about 
the crowned headaches for whom 
Dame Nellie sang would have made 
“Melodies and Memories” a valuable 
work rather than the merely readable 


effort that it is.—R. A. S. 
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The Glorious Art 
of Leing Fell 


How thousands conquered their ills — 
found again the energy of youth — 
with one fresh food 

T “<< ” >» : 
INor A “CcURE-ALL,”’ not a medicine in any sense— 
‘leischmann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or 
just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. Y-16,The 


Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 








“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in ugiy blotches. Eating ir- 
regularly caused stomach trouble. Then I became con- 
stipated. One day a friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I started to eat it that day. In a month’s time I was a 
new person. Every blemish had vanished from my skin. 
My eyes sparkled. My appetite was excellent. All as the 
result of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Erne Parrick, Boston, Mass. 


RIGHT 

“AN ATHLETE and former physical director of the 
Cincinnati Gymnasium, during the war I served as direc- 
tor of an analine dye plant. When I returned to my old 
active work, I was not fit; I suffered from an acid stomach. 
Then I discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suf- 
fer from acidity of the stomach And I enthusias- 
tically recommend Yeast to the men who come to me to 
be kept fit.” Frank Mixts, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“AFTER A WINTER spent in the constant social activities 


of New York, I found myself in a seriously run-down condi- 


tion. I was nervous and irritable. Dinners, dances, the theatre 


were a drudgery. I was completely worn out. A friend notic- 


ing my condition advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began by 


eating three cakes a day, one before each meal. To my sur- 


prise, I soon felt noticeably better. My condition steadily 


improved. 


Now, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I can dance 
all night and still feel fine the 
next day.” 

NATHALIE TRAVERS, 


New York City 









THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
ots — } : ! 


entire syster aids digestion clears 


the skin—banishes constipation. You 
will find many delicious ways ef eating 
Yeast: on crackers in fruit juices, 
water or milk—with a little salt or just 


lain, nibbled from the cake. Eat two 
] ’ 
or three cakes regularly every day 


before meals. 
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cAn Education In Themselves 


You will find these apartments so dif- 
ferent and so inviting you will wonder 
that they were not thought of before. 
First, there are the 11 foot ceilings in the 
entertaining rooms, the warm sun-lit 
loggias with permanently protected 
southern exposure; then the 100 foot 
width of 79th Street, making for light 
and quiet. And, too, the prices are at- 
tractive: $15,000 to $49,000. Mainte- 
nance, 11%. 


66 East 79*st. 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 
Architects: PLEASANTS PENNINGTON 
ALBERT W. Lewis 
Builder: T. E. Ruoapes Company, INc. 


Douglas], Flliman & [.o. 


Selling Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 



















































































Being a good New Yorker—you are well 
aware, we feel confident, that Park Avenue 
is today quite the nicest avenue for a 
stroll. @And so on your next “‘constitu- 
tional” along its interesting way, we ask 
you to note particularly the location of 
The Sulgrave. {Your observation will bring 
these facts to light—that The Sulgrave is 
in the very heart of our Social center— 
that it is but a few brief minutes from the 
Shopping and Theatrical centers—that an 
astonishing quietude pervades the neigh- 
borhood. (Delightful advantages! — but 
only a few of many that become yours at 
this unique residential-hotel. 














Che Sulgraur 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER: 

TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 53. 

1. On what single block can one 
find the Ritz, the Plaza, and the Bilt- 
more Hotels? 

2. What formerly stood on the site 
of Bryant Park? 

3. Where is the “Little Church 
Around the Corner” and what is its 
proper name? 

4. What is the name of the city’s 
newest and largest museum of freaks? 

5. What is the name of the city’s 
newest skyscraper apartment house? 

6. What is the name of New 
York’s latest little theatre? 

7. What upper West Side Alley 
has been renovated and equipped with 
two-story apartment houses? 

8. What is New York’s largest 
place of amusement? 

g. What contemporary hotel was 
originally a home for young women! 

10. What was the original name of 
Madison Square Garden! 

° 
THE CRUEL WORLD 
THe New YorKER, 
Dear Sirs: 

Away we go, squadron upon squad- 
ron of earnest New Yorkers. All in 
quest of what? The latest, the new 
and the faddy. And for our battle 
cry? “Le dernier cri” we shout as 
we march on the sidewalks, or below 
the sidewalks, of our perfectly sym- 
metrical streets. 

A new shape, and we’re after it; a 
new sound, and we’re off. An old 
tune where every note is sharpened, or 
an idea wrapped in pink tissue paper 
instead of yellow, and we fight our 
way to it. And on we go bleating our 
little Sheep song “Le dernier cri.” 

Oh please! Mr. New Yorker, give 
me something dusty and old and 
usual. “Tell me of something that has 
been here a long, long time, and does 
not have to be genuinely antiqued. 
Give me a worm hole where a worm 
really lived, or a book where old 
things are said in a very old way. 

Is there any diet you can offer to a 
mind that feels something like one of 
those little Early American Madison 
Avenue shops, full of bright hooked 
rugs and hundreds and hundreds of 
soft little satin pillows, and beautiful 
Italian walls, so very fireproofed? 
Can’t something be done for us? If 
not, we shall be lost; for we’re just 
sort of dusty shapes and I’m afraid 
we'll all slip away. B. B. 
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CHANDLER 


CA HANES . 


The Chandler 


Styled for New Yorkers 


Manmn-styled 


in Power—Sturdiness—Long life — 
Performance. 


Womamn:styled 
in Appointments—Beauty— Comfort. 


“One Shot” 


automatic lubrication assuring unin- 
terrupted Service. 


See the Chandler before you buy any car! 


AULETT 


Motor Car. Company 


1884 Broadway, at 62d Street 


“CLEVELAND 


New York 


MOTORS CORP. CLEVELAND, Of 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Spring Fancies—Dunhill’s 
New Cigarette Cases- l 


Gift Shop or Two. 


, ~HIS year, t 
a somewhat 
jaundiced 


and spring fevered 































































eye, the duplication 
of even the most 





expensive clothes 

shops all over town is especially be- 
wildering. Not only have the depart- 
ment store buyers shown a surprising 
similarity of taste in their selections i: 
Paris and in the wholesale houses, but 
specialty shops are colliding. And 
American women, unlike those in 
Paris, still have a habit of glaring 
when they behold their identical eve- 
ning frock on the shapely person of 
the dazzling blonde at the next table 

Besides, it is most annoying, aft 
having spent a large sum for a par- 
ticularly smart frock, to find that the 
tiny hole-in-the-wall next door hap- 
pens to know the same wholesaler pat- 
ronized by your specialty shop, and is 
able to sell it for half the price you 
paid. Ho-hum, what it is to be ex- 
clusive! 

In sports departments, strangely; 
enough, there has been the most ef- 
fort at originality. Franklin Simon 
has exclusive rights to its Boivin 
dresses; Best has its Glenconner and 
Fortmason hats; other shops have cor- 
nered the services of their own Eu- 
ropean designers with great success. 

At Altman, English sports clothes 
designed by Vivian Porter are on dis- 
play. There are a good many short 
sleeved, simple country dresses of a 
material called, for no reason, “‘tweed 
silk”—a light, silky fabric with a 
dull finish. All of these dresses are 
adorned with gay stripes or plaided 
designs. 

Porter also makes a few dresses in 
tan wools with his plaids and stripes 
used as decoration; some jersey two- 
piece dresses; and some of Milinaise, 
a fabric that looks like a very heavy 
silk jersey, that some people may like 

Altman has, in addition, a larg 
NAIMEZ QUE MOl LE NARCISSE NOIR number of clothes especially designed 
(Love Only Me ) (Black Narcissus) for the Junior Miss, most of them a 

4 


great deal more elaborate in design 


than those worn by her mother, but 
CARON CORP. 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK cut slong the seme lines. 
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Are You A New Yorker? 


Then, of Course, You Know 


THAT the stories of Michael Arlen appeared first in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


THAT ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” appeared first in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


THAT Harper’s Bazar has the best informed staff of fashion 
writers with a record of first observation that no smart 
woman can afford to ignore. 


THAT the list of exclusive and frequent contributors includes the 
stellar names in fashion, illustration and story telling. 


THAT, for instance, Joseph Hergesheimer’s new (and many say 
his most brilliant) novel is now in Harper’s Bazar. 


THAT the April issue is simply bursting with new ideas from the 
Paris openings, new ideas about the new spring clothes, 
pages and pages and pages of the smartest new frocks, yes, 
and some clever short stories too, and a complete resume 
of the knowing horse woman’s correct wardrobe: polo, 
park, hunt or show. 


THAT this April issue is now on all the newsstands and 


THAT ‘the price, my dear, how do they do it,” is only fifty cents. 


The APRIL Issue 


Harpers Basar 


IS OUT 
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CARD CARDO CAM IAFCAMS 


BRILL BROTHERS 











Here’s What We 
Carry! 


Mone weight Spring 
Suits to CARRY you into 
Summer. 


Lightweight Spring topcoats to 
CARRY you right through to Fall. 


Right weight golf suits designed 
to CARRY you over the bunker. 


Quality that cARRiEs weight! 


And values that cARRY conviction! 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 





SWOT OF CWOT OFT WHT OF GWUT DO 





| 
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HE Darby sports shop, at 639 
Madison Avenue, a newcomer in 
these parts, abounds in two-piece 
jumper dresses in greater variety than 
I have seen in a long time. In ten 
minutes, I saw at least six dresses that 
it really hurt not to buy, and that is 
a terrific percentage for any shop, 
whatever the They come in 
friscas, drurylanes, very heavy, ribbed 
sports silks, kashas, and crepes. ‘There 
are also very youthful street 
dresses, with the pleated skirt and 
belted blouse predominant. 
One golf jumper of gray kasha 


sIZe. 


some 


flannel had a blouse made on the lines 


of a coat sweater, following the mode 
for the coat sweater effect, even for 
that Chanel has intro- 
duced this season. 


street Coats, 


UNHILL is carrying some very 
tricky gold cases, opening at one 
end to reveal a Dunhill lighter and, 
at the other, to admit cigarettes. These 


| come in two sizes (though why they 


| still insist on making women’s cases 





smaller than men’s I have yet to find 
out) and are rumored to have made a 
great success with better men- 
about-town and visiting stars of the 
motion-picture world. 

I also saw there a collection of ex- 
ceptionally lovely cigarette cases for 
women, beautifully enameled, some 
of them with the inevitable lighter to 
match. 
boxes, hammered gold or silver, with 


our 


And an array of cigarette 


robust hunting scenes daintily painted 
on ivory for covers. 


OR the spring tailleur in general, 

and for the perennial black-and- 
white tailored mode in particular, a 
great effort is being made by furriers 
to introduce double scarfs of silver 
fox that give the effect of a stole. 
These are most effective, naturally, 
but a little majestic. For younger peo- 
ple, Saks-Fifth 
sable sets, consisting of three skins. 
These are smartest worn close around 


Avenue is showing 


the neck and tied once on the shoul- 
der, the short end to tickle the ear; 
the long one to hang optimistically 
over the shoulder in back. 

Also for the pampered spring tail- 
leur—a new handbag, the shape sim- 
ilar to the Chanel pouch bag and the 
size a good deal smaller, with a band 
of metal at the bottom resembling the 
runner of a skate. This, in a large va- 
riety of colors, rests proudly on the 
counters of Saks-Fifth Avenue. 

And have you seen the sports suits 
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Cruger = 


q We are exceptionally for- 
tunate this week in having 
for our column an impression 


of Cruger’s 
by 


Irvin S. Cobb 





“The thing I like about the 
Cruger Shop is that the sales- 
men look like gentlemen, be- 
have themselves like gentlemen 
and plainly are used to dealing 
with gentlemen. They seem glad 
to show you their wares but they 
don’t insist on ramming them 
down your throat. At the aver- 
age haberdasher’s, when you go 
in and ask for a linen collar, 
the clerk, having sold you the 
collar, bends forward and with 
a coy smile says, ‘And now how 
about some pyjamas?’—saying it 
in a tone which indicates that 
he is aware that heretofore you 
have been using an old flour- 
sack for a sleeping garment. 
This form of animal life, which 
should be shot at sunrise, or 
earlier than that if there’s a 
moon, is missing from the 
Cruger staff. That’s why I re- 
gard it as a perfect staff.” 


~~ PY 


Spring Coats at 
Greatly Reduced 
Prices 


Because we are discontinu- 
ing our Clothing Department, 
we have made drastic reduc- 
tions in the prices of our re- 
cently imported Spring top 
coats—including some excep- 
tional Harris Tweeds. A won- 
derful opportunity for those 
who “get in” on it. 


CRUGER 

SSeS OOING. SSS 

Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 

Just off Sth Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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Going to Paris for a divorce? 
—and you can’t speak French: 


Sacré bleu! 


N intolerable situation has 
arisen in this country. Last 
year, statistics showed that 

only four married couples out of 
five were clever enough to see that 
marriage is really not the perpetual 
elysium that we have all been led to 
expect! But the number of our in- 
telligentsia is increasing hourly. 
Thousands now want divorces who 
never before suspected their martyr- 
dom! 


Things happen so suddenly, too! 
At breakfast, everything may be 
quite peaceful. But at dinner, some 
trifling argument arises over the 
liqueurs. Were the absinthe cock- 
tails not a bit lacking in momen- 
tum? Was the sparkling Burgundy, 
procured so arduously from one 
(who shall be nameless) not a bit 
inferior in bouquet to that obtaina- 
ble from another (ditto)? And you 
had tried so hard! High words! No 
recourse but to a legal separation! 


But it is impossible to secure a 
divorce quickly in America. (Quel- 
quefois on voudrait se remarier, 
aussi.) Our courts are overbur- 
dened now—working twenty-four 
hours, in shifts, in order to have 
time to cross-examine the miscre- 
ants of all ages and sexes trapped in 
night clubs by sponge squad emis- 
saries—caught in the very act of 
adulterating the 
pure contents of 
their toy silver 
flasks with the 
reprehensible 
ginger ale. 
However that 
may be for 
them — bon 
voyage for you 
—destination 
Paris. 





But what happens after you 
arrive—after you have selected a 
Palais de Justice to your liking? 
Red tape, yards and yards of it, 
and all in French! Metres, centi- 
metres and millimetres! And after 
all has been said and gestured, how 


in the name of Charlemagne will 
you ever know whether you have 
been divorced or not? How will 
you know when the judge is pro- 
nouncing those blessed words that 
put you asunder? You may never 
know. You may have to come 
back home and live in misery with 
your original partner! 


The exigencies of modern civili- 
zation certainly demand that every- 
one should know how to speak 
French. And now, you will be glad 
to know that the favorite method of 
thousands of Europeans, introduced 


for the first time in America 


—will enable you, im a very short 
time, to speak French as the French 
themselves speak it. This method is 
unlike anything you have ever 
known before. You do not have to 
study incomprehensible rules or 
memorize long lists of irreg- 
ular verbs. 


In your first lesson, you 
begin to speak interesting 
French sentences, about 
subjects that you would 
naturally discuss every day. 


The true European method 


The great publishing house of 
Hugo is known throughout Europe. 
Millions of Hugo language books 
have been sold. Several genera- 
tions of this famous family have 
conducted language institutes in 
the greater cities. From their won- 
derful background of linguistic ex- 
perience the Hugos have perfected 
a method of learning foreign lan- 
guages that is acknowledged every- 
where as the simplest, the most 
practical and the most authorita- 
tive in existence. 


The entire course only $12.00! 


In order to introduce to Ameri- 
cans a method that has been so 
highly commended in other coun- 
tries, Hugo’s Language Institute of 
London has now prepared a special 
edition of their famous “French- 








~~ 
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At-Sight”” course—twenty-four sci- 
entifically planned lessons on which 
you need spend only a few minutes 
a day. And the entire course will 
cost you only $12.00—on the con- 
venient terms of only $2.00 a 
month. Did you ever before have 
so remarkable an opportunity? 
Just think! In a very short time 
you will speak French easily and 
fluently. And a most ingenious de- 
vice will give you correct pronunci- 
ation and cultured accent. 


Examine the Course Free 


You will never know how easy it 
is to learn to speak French by this 
fascinating method, until you see 
these lessons yourself. We will 
gladly send them to you, on 
approval. You can return them in 
a week at our expense or send only 
$2.00 initial payment. 


To all who enroll 
now, we will also give 
ayear’ssubscription to 
Le Petit Journal, that 
perfectly captivat- 
ing little French news- 
paper that contains ex- 
tracts from the French 
press, puzzles, jokes and clever illus- 
trations. Published twice a month 
for eight months. Sixteen issues at 
no additional cost. 


Mail the coupon now! 
Do hurry! 


Doubleday Page & Co., Dept. F244 
American Representatives of Hugo's Language Insti- 
tute of London 

Garden City, New York 

Gentlemen: While I am not considering a divorce 
just at present, I should like to examine, without 
cost or obligation, the twenty-four lessons of the 
Hugo French-At-Sight Course. I shall return 
these lessons within a week at your expense, or 
send only $2.00 initial payment and $2.00 a month 
until a total of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to 
receive a year's subscription to Le Petit Journal 
(16 issues), without additional cost. 


Name. 
Address 
oo eee ... State 


Occupation . ae ee , ‘ 
5 per cent. discount for cash with order 
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Swimming 
parties are 
the thing 


Well known 
places where 
New Yorkers swim 


—the Venetian Pool at Coral 
Gables; the Lido, Venice; the much 
lyricised Waikiki Beach; the Dune at 
Boca Raton; the coral strand of Hog 
Island in the Bahamas; Santa Bar- 
bara; Tahiti; —and The SHELTON. 


HERE’S only one of 

these not affected by 
trade winds or the tides 
of travel. Only one that 
knows no summer or 
winter season. Only one 
that is right at home—the 
pool at The SHELTON, 
where both men and 
women may enjoy a swim 

= every day in the year. 


1 he SHELTON 
“*A good place to live” 
49TH Sr. & Lexincton Ave. 
Mixed bathing after 11 A. M. Nights also 


} WATER TODAY 70 
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there—a plain skirt slightly reminis- 
cent of the Oxford bag and a darker 
coat cut like a blazer? In dark brown 
and tan and dark blue and gray. 


ENA ROSENTHAL, at 520 

Madison Avenue, has long been | 
known as a gift shop extraordinary | 
and a heaven-sent boon to harassed 
souls in search of original wedding 
presents. In addition to her Viennese | 
pottery, her Primivera glass and odd | 
knickknacks for library or boudoir 
tables, she is importing Scandinavian | 
pottery and china—odd and _ lovely 
things with sprawly or modernistic de- 
signs on them. 





ere that Italian who won fame 
through making dolls that so de- 
lighted the smart world that the nur- 
series rarely saw them, has designed 
some crisp clothes for very young 
children, that have been imported by 
Best. The colors are very effective; 
the designs, which scornfully ignore 
the traditional ruffles and baby ribbon, 
incline to the geometric. The clothes 
are bizarre, but will fascinate the 
woman who wants her darling to look 
like a very cunning and Frenchy 
poster. 


OR steamer presents—Brentano, 

as you all know, puts up boxes 
filled with books of all kinds. The 
Liveright Bookshop, at 4 West Forty- 
ninth Street, goes further by includ- 
ing, in the gay red boxes they put up, 
pipes, writing paper, and any other aid 
to a meditative voyage desired. 


—L. L. 


THE NEW YORKER’S LOVE 
Here 
Will my love appear 
At Easter: 
And worse, 
Having decreased her | 
Purse | 
(Which is my care) 
For woman’s wear, 
She will yawn 
And be gone 
On a liner 
For England; Ireland; Scotland; 
Spain; France; Hottentotland: 
China; 
The Dead Sea: 
Or, not impossibly, | 
Borneo. | 
How should I know? 
—Marcu | 
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| PARFUMS de 


Nay 


PARIS 





AST SUNDAY | attended a studio 
soiree. 


4 « a 


One of the interesting (to me) discus- 
sions was on the psychology of 
perfumes. 


2 a - 
Freud wasn’t there, but he should 


have been—the discussion became 
decidedly Freudian. 


. 4 


Finally, all agreed on only two things 
—that odeurs should be strange, rare; 
that flacons should be beautiful, artistic. 


4 4 a 


Which delighted me, of course, be- 
cause then they might all agree on 
parfums de Volnay. 


4 7 « 


For, dear New Yorkers, those are 
the very attributes which have made 
the name Volnay stand for pre- 
eminence in the world of perfumes. 


a s a 
You will agree with this viewpoint, 
| feel certain, if you will allow your 
favorite magasin to show you any of 


these Volnay creations: Perlerette, 
Yapana, Chypre, Ambre de Siam. 


Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 


| 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Old Guard Begins Its 
Spring Offensive and We 
Fight Some More Wind- 
mills, 


FTER a walk around the rooms 
A« the National Academy and 
a view of the one-hundred-and- 
first annual exhibition, we feel that 
we must have been in on the first show 
as well. We also feel that we owe 
someone an explanation. It can’t be 
our reader. He is subservient and even 
this minute would go to bed if we 
ordered him to finish his cereal and 
put his train of cars away. No, we 
can’t explain it, but it is there. We 
don’t like the old stuff and it is no 
pose. And we flounder around won- 
dering why. 

Perhaps because it is the careful 
product of something taught. Perhaps 
because it is representative, and when 
done, offers you nothing more than 
the original save the slight tactile, con- 
tribution of canvas. Our case is 
summed up in the picture of Harry 
Watrous, a still life of vases, porce- 
lains and what have you. It marks 
the sublimest peak of the show, or on 
the other hand, the lowest point in 
Academic art. It is so true a repre- 
sentative that you can feel the glaze 
of the pottery. Not an infinitesimal 
line of design is awry. It is perfect. 
And what have you? We don’t know 
and we sadly wonder if it is worth the 
pains and effort. Give us any day the 
struggling expression of a Hondius or 
a Ganso or any of their legion. 

There must be young academicians, 
of course, until that blessed day when 
the Bolshevik come and, sweeping up 
from the Times office, set the torch to 
the stronghold of rule and compass. 
The millennium (if we have our way) 
will dispense with all art instruction. 
Children will learn that lead white 
won’t mix with a few colors, just as 
they learn that salt is bitter and sugar 
sweet. And the resultant art will be 
born out of things, rather than things 
taught by old men. But we mentioned 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 


VIEW FROM 4th FLOOR iN 


cA Location for Those 
Who Know 


The advantages of 62nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue are apparent to those who have 
lived in the vicinity; a brief consideration 
of the short distance to theatres, shops 
and business centers will convince any- 
one else. 

810 Fifth Avenue offers apartments | 
of 13 rooms and 5 baths and a 17 room | 
maisonette. Alterations can be made if 
you wish. 

Ready for occupancy this summer. 
No mortgage on land or building. Let 
us send you full details. 


100% Cooperative 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


20 East 48th Street Vanderbilt 0031 
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60 years without Loss to a Single Adair Investor 





tty 
plus— * 


an 





unconditional guarantee— 
Lnsurable against loss 


= lie 6% a 


HOUSANDS of investors seeking 

the most desirable mortgage bond in- 
vestment have found the Security Plus of 
Adair Guaranteed 6%* Bonds exactly 
suited to their needs. 

First, there is the property taken as se- 
curity. Alwaysthere is a wide margin of 
safety over and above the total bond issue. 

Next, the earnings from the property 
are always subject to the mortgage. And 
the borrowing corporation is required to 
make monthly payments in advance to 
meet the interest when due and reduce 
the loan. 

In addition to this alreaay ample se- 
curity is the unconditional guarantee of 
the Adair Realty & Trust Company, with 
capital, surplusand profits of $2,500,000. 

Back of this is the Adair Record of 60 
years without loss of a dollar to any 
investor. 

Finally, there is the approval of one of 
the largest surety companies in America, 
which will insure any Adair Bond against 
loss. 


Adair Guaranteed 6%% Bonds 
yield 
62% more than 4% bonds 


44% more than 4%% bonds 
30% more than 5% bonds 
18% more than 5%% bonds 

8% more than 6% bonds 


ADAIR REALTY 
& MORTGAGE CO. inc 


Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Phone Caledonia 7160 

Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. of Atlanta 
ADAIR REALTY & MQRTGAGE C®., Ine. 
Dept. N.Y.-3 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Please send me without obligation your 
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booklet — ‘‘ 
Guaranteed.’ 


Why Your Real Estate Bends 
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young ones. There is Jane Peterson, 
Wm. Meyerowitz, John Grabach, 
Renwick Taylor—all with canvases a 
century or so ahead of their neighbors. 


E found nothing in the week as 

exciting as the Van Gogh at 
Wildenstein. A man’s simple room 
you would not think stuff of which 
immortality is made. Yet there it is, 
yellow, reds and blues. There are 
other French moderns in this room, 
some of them like Van Gogh, seen 
here for the first time. Renoir in his 
large canvas we found disappointing 
but there are some of his heads in the 
better manner. 


i. return visit led us to 
Ganso. He must have had all 
this in him for years to have brought 
it out in such a torrent. The mill 
pond is our favorite. We will see if 
Mr. Weyhe has again picked a genius. 
Hugo Gellert, who doesn’t paint 
enough or exhibit half often enough, 
comes to town next week at the Neu- 
mann Print Rooms. We have not seen 
this show but from the Gellerts we 
have seen we can assure you something 
individual in this world of painters. 
Perhaps you have seen his drawings in 
a Sunday paper. They 
idea of his use of color or sense of 
form. And in such a scrambled para- 
graph we can mention that we saw 
Mestrovic’s new things between tea- 
cups last week. They were then in a 
private and perhaps will be 
brought to public light later. His In- 
dians we found like Wall Street 
kings. But we could stand all day 
before his virgins carved from walnut 
and little angelettes 
with tulips in their hands. When we 
learn where he will light, we will let 
you know. 


give you no 


studio 


his angels, or 


OISE KISLING took most of 

the honors from Maxa Nordau 
at their joint exhibition in the New 
Galleries. Kisling has had some of 
his stuff here from time to time. He 
is a Pole painting in Paris and selling 
in America. His picture we 
found the most successful. 

Miss Nordau’s eighteen assayed two 
for us: her little Village in Provence 
and her Harbor in Brittany. Nearer 
home she is not so happy and labors 
under the misapprehension that a nude 


is only a nude.—M. P. 
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| in 
Cloth, Superbly 
Created, with Dis- 
tinction and Style 
in every stitch. 





Our clothes, both 
suits and topcoats, 
display the mark 
of the artist-tailor. 


od 


Charles Geib 


8 East 45th Street 
New York 
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Club Mirador 


announces the return 
engagement, beginning 


Monday Evening, April 5 


Moss & FONTANA 


Internationally Famous Ballroom Dancers 


In Costume Dances, 

with Supporting Cast 

of Fourteen and Aug 
mented Orchestra 


ee 


ADDED ATTRACTION 


Catalina Island Spanish Tango Orchestra 
AND 


Johnny Johnson's Popular Singing Orchestra 


200 W. sist ST. at 7th AVE. » RESERVATIONS »¢ CiIRcle 5106—4983 











For “Permanent Guests 
of ‘Discreet. Tasteo 


Up artment 
Hotets 


UNFURNISHED SUITES 
2, 3, 4 rooms or larger with 
private bath for each chamber 


oe JEFKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


Tet Royal 


235 West 75rd Street 
juste off Central Park West 


% )LOCOTT 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 


Proximity to everywhere and 
facility for everything. The 
management of these ultra- 
modern apartment hotels pro- 

vide you with personal maid 
service and excellent restaur- 
ants under ownership manage- 
ment to insure your absolute 
convenience and facility for 
entertainment. Each suite has 
ample closet room, a serving 
pantry with automatic refriger- 
aticn and circulating ice water. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEFTEMBER 1926 


TLeooklets on Request 
Call or Write 
IAPICUS ENGINEERING 
CCRPORATION 
27 West 72nd Street 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4200 


Pa Oa 


- s____{ Vig 





TABLES 
FOR TWO 


First Venture A field—the 


New Childs—and Old Fa- 


vorites. 


ALWAYS 
| miss all the real 

excitement and 
it isn’t fair. Here I 
go plodding around, 
in my conscientious, 
girlish way, to all 
kinds of places at all hours of the 
night with escorts only reasonably 
adept at the art of bar-room fighting, 
and nothing ever happens to me. 
(Here is a great opening for my catty 
women friends. ) 

I was at the Owl on Saturday and 
on Tuesday, and what did the nasty 
gunmen do but hold the place up on a 
Monday night. It simply isn’t fair. 
And, of course, F. P. A., whose stuff 
comes out a day after he writes it, the 
lucky dog, beats me to the remark that 
when people rob a night club owner, it 
IS news. All in all, ‘T feel very badly 
about the whole thing. 

Besides all this, spring is here and I 
want to go to Capri. Instead, I must 
needs beseech my friends to motor me 
up the Post Road, which is beginning 
to hum with activity. 

The old Pelham Heath Inn, now 
called the Castillian Gardens, is fling- 
ing a gauntlet in the face of the Cali- 
fornia Ramblers, summer haunt of 
the dancing boys and gals of West- 
chester for the past two years, by en- 
gaging Sleepy Hall and his Collegiate 
orchestra and an entertainer named 
Bob Nelson to pep the place up. The 
Ramblers, apparently unconcerned, 
has also opened, up the road a spell. 
And I think the Post Lodge has been 
doing business right along. So far, 
none of the suburban dancing boys 
and gals are in evidence, and probably 
will not appear, except at Easter vaca- 
tion, until June. Nevertheless, people 
who have been in town all winter evi- 
dently feel the way I do, that a forty 
minute drive, dinner, and dancing, is 





a great idea, 


HE Club Lido has met the prob- 
lem of the informality that 
comes with spring (the strict evening 
dress rule has been dropped almost 
everywhere) by having the Yacht 
Club boys perform “every hour on 
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Ho: 


Spring is here. Thoughts in- 
evitably turn to courtry side 
and inns. The Tally-Ho has 
the restful environment of an 
old English tavern and food 
that poets dream of as they 
write their odes to Spring. 





Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 


Sunday Tea and Dinner 4.30 to 8.3¢ 


Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 


New York 
Circle 9992 
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hour” from eleven until three. 
[hey are a jovial quartette with a 
nertoire of very amusing songs, who 
heel a tiny piano (or is it an organ? ) 
the floor and, with the aid of a 
uitar, and two violins, complain bit- 


rly about the horrors of married life, “Dyess Yo) api CLOTH if 
unwiseness of betting on horse ‘ | 


races, and How-Much-I-Love-You as . y 
f they were enjoying their sorrows Av 
ry much. Goodness, how I like en- wi MADE IN ENGLAND 
rtainers who act as if they were 
lly having a good time entertaining EXCLUSIVELY ei BESTS 


u! 


AVE you, I ask you, have you 
seen the new Childs at Fifty- 
sixth and Fifth Avenue? It is too 
magnificent for words. The decors is e); 


. orts woman 
who looks 0". 


simply too exquisite; the cuisine is ex- 

llent; the clientele distinguished. "i one 
There is no revue at the present time; 
ind the paté de foie gras does not 
quite measure up to that of Pumper- 
nickel, on the Friedrichstrasse in Mu- 
nich (ah, those were the days!) and 
quail on toast a la Hindenburg can- 
jot be mentioned in the same breath 
with the concoction of M. Patipon of 
Le Chat Noir on the Rive Gauche, 
but what can you expect of a be- 
nighted country like this one? 


ECENTLY, I dropped in again 

to the Samarkand, at 9 East 
Fifty-fourth Street, for a late dinner, 
and fell for the place all over again. 
The candlelight, the tinkling instru- 
ments, the occasional bits of song from 
the lips of a Russian tenor who is al- 
most always there, make you feel 
miles away from New York. The 
service is slow and casual—this is not 
the place for people who must rush 

the theatre, and therein lies its 
charm for me. Because the waitress, 
who is a Princess or something, for- 
gets all about you every once in awhile, 
ind somehow, you don’t seem to care. 
\t teatime, it is practically deserted, 
ind very cozy. The beaming manage- 
ment reports that four couples to date 
ave decided, in the Samarkand, to 
renounce the single life, more or less 
forever, 


WO other old favorites have 

been renewed in the last few 
veeks—the Park Lane, for dinner 
lancing on the spacious floor of the 
nassive Florentine room; and _ the 
lear old Colony, which justifies its 
rices by ranking among my personal 
Sig Three of cooking together with 
the Marguery and the Voisin. Under- 
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| there is no hat 
oe) is 
| (2)worry for the 


Stetson wearer. He 
is as sure of the 
style of his hat as 
he is of the quality 
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STETSON HATS 


Styled for young men 
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Of International ‘Renown 


In the elite district of every 
metropolis will be found one 
hostelry rated above all others 
by the cosmopolite and epicu- 
rean. In Manhattan this distinc- 
tion is conceded to The Madison, 
whose size is not so great as 
to preclude punctilious attention 
toward the comfort of each 
individual guest. 


' THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Regent 4000 
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stand me, this is personal entirely, and 
indignant letters only make me feel 
that I am a failure in life without 
altering my ideas one iota. 


ECURE in the knowledge that 

the recent flurry on the Stock Ex- 
change was a mere nothing compared 
to the havoc that Buchanan, Lillie, 
and Lawrence had wrought on our 
bigger and better classes, the Charlot 
Rendezvous reopened last week with 
Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer. | 
blush to state, that, somehow or other, 
I had never seen this engaging pair 
before, but I understand now why 
Broadway has wailed that they have 
been too long absent. 

The revue was of a type that can 
be classified only under the word 
“dainty”. (This is positively the first 
appearance of the word in this col- 
umn.) Therefore, it will probably 
not interest the excitement eater, but 
rather the person who has been going 
out all winter and is a little fed up 
with the usual thing. There were 
Cinderellas and Peter Pans—honestly! 

The audience there on the opening 
night was a high-class one, as is to be 
expected, but the air of well-bred 
boredom was surprisingly lacking. In 
fact, it was so capable of entertaining 
itself that the lords and ladies forgot 
to dance most of the time. Which 
left lots of space on the floor for me. 


—LIPSsTICK 
« 


NOCTURNE FOR APRIL 


You'll find a lady who doesn’t care 

When the clock strikes twelve in 
Madison Square, 

And a tailor’s boy 

With a chamber maid 

On a green bench 

And all afraid; 

A man with a telescope, looking at 
stars, 

Older than Jupiter, sterner than Mars, 

A fleet of taxis— 

Every hue— 

With a pretty face 

In one or two. 

And maybe you'll find, 
real hard, 

In the Park (it’s everyone’s own front 
yard) 

Across from the store 

That sells ice cream, 

An angel, a ghost, 

Or part of a dream. 

For odd things walk when the witch- 
ing hour 

Strikes in the Metropolitan Tower. 

—P.G. W. 
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SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING 
G resin. is come unto Broadway 


again. In the shop windows, 

little pussy-willows are rearing 
their heads. ‘The sap is creeping up 
the main stem. Behind closed doors, 
bock beer also tells the glad story. 
Everywhere is newness. Even the 
Scotch and rye are new, very new. 

Broadway bandits, entering into the 
spirit of the thing, have decked them- 
selves out in new pistols, new masks 

even new victims. 

As a further token of the gladsome 
time, the little show girls are going 
in for lighter, gayer raiment. ‘Taxi- 
cabs, sensing the spirit of carnival, 
have taken to rounding corners on one 
wheel, instead of two. 

One young man was seen to leap 
nto the air, turning two complete 
somersaults before again embracing 
mother earth—this at the New York 
Hippodrome. 

Spring! Spring! Spring! 

I wonder if you realize the true 
meaning of this great awakening 
along Broadway. In a way, it is a 
solemn thing. Solemn if one con- 
siders—or pays—the bills for milli- 
nery, new limousines and 1926 sport 
models. 

Do you realize, gentle readers, what 
spring means to “‘Abie’s Irish Rose”? 
Neither does the writer. 

In other years, spring always meant 
that Mayor Hylan would walk into 
the rotogravure sections by way of the 
Coney Island Boardwalk. If he 
walks into the rotos this year, he will 
have to make it a coast-to-coast hike, 
and carry a message from Mayor 
Walker to the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Many of the chorus boys along 
Broadway already are jangling mar- 
bles in their pockets. Others are carry- 
ing jumping ropes. However, this is 
no reflection on their masculinity, as 
prize fighters also jump rope as one 
of the best means of training for the 
movies. 

Over at the New Madison Square 
Garden, the artificial hockey ice has 
melted into sawdust and tanbark for 
the greatest show on earth, which this 
year, it is said, is bigger and better 
than ever. 

Certain of the more foresighted 
producing-managers are pawing over 
the scripts of summer shows. 

Zealous mamas of the show girls in 
Broadway revues, clinging to the 
springtime customs of Zanesville, 








Mr. E. Ray Goetz 
has the honor to announce the American Debut of 
Senorita 


RAQUEL MELLER 


at the Empire Theatre, Broadway at 40th Street, 
beginning Wednesday Evening, April 14. Engage- 
ment limited to four weeks (fifteen performances). 
Eleven evening appearances on consecutive Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and four Friday Matinees. 


COMMITTEES OF PATRONS 
General Committee 
Mr. Otto H. KAHN, Honorary Chairman 


Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Sr., Mrs. Leonard Cox, Mr. Howard 
Chandler Christie, Miss Marjorie Cleveland, Mrs. Hendrick 
Vanderbilt Duryea, Don Domingo M del Val, Mrs. Newbold 
LeRoy Edgar, Mrs.Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Mr. Thomas Hastings, Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. 
Rufus King, Miss Elizabeth Marbury, Miss Anne Morgan, Hon. 
Alexander P. Moore, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Mr. Williem Francklyn 
Paris, Mrs. Hunt Slater, His Grace the Duke of Tovar, Mrs. 
Charles Edward Tracy. 


Committee of the Theatre 

Miss ETHEL BARRYMORE, Chairman 
Miss Marguerited’Alvarez,Mr.WinthropAmes, MissIreneBordoni, 
Miss Alice Brady, Mr. David Belasco, Mr. Irving Berlin, Miss 
Katherine Cornell, Miss Jane Cowl, Miss Mary Ellis, Miss Lynn 
Fontanne, Miss Anna Fitziu, Miss Eva LeGallienne, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins, Miss Tessa Kosta, Miss Francine Larrimore, Mr. Alfred 
Lunt, Miss Marylin Miller, MissCarlotta Monterey, Mr. McKay 
Morris, Mr.Gilbert Miller, Mr. Kenneth McGowan, Miss Lenore 
Ulric, Mr. Otis Skinner, Mr. Andreas de Segurola. 








OPENING NIGHT 
Orchestra $25.00 

Balcony $15, $12.50, $10 
2nd Balcony $5 (plus tax) 


PRICES THEREAFTER 
Evenings & Matinees 
Orchestra $10.00 

Balcony $7.00, $5.00, $3.09 
2nd Balcony $2.00 (plus tax) 


Mail orders to E. Ray Goetz, Empire Theatre Building, 1430 Broadway, 
New York City, will be filed in order of their receipt until box 
office sale opens week of April 5th. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


tlemens Furnishing ods, 


@ADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, N. ¥. 


Spring Clothes for 


Sport or 


Travel 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE GUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Termont con. Gorisvorh Counts Rese 220 Beiucwe Avenve 
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Hats, Caps, Ties 
Shirts 
Sweaters, Hosiery 


Shoes 
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Comes the hour of rest 


**Tocompletely relax and sense the 
swift approach of sleep enfolding 
one in sweet tranquility—to rest 
peacefully through the night, and 
awake refreshed and alert for the 
duties of the day—what a blessing 
is sleep.” 
Too often such repose vanishes 
needlessly with the passing of youth. 
Hall’s Beds and Bedding are 
built to restore that sleeping comfort 
sO necessary to active persons. 
Consult your interior decorator, or 
call at our showrooms for expert 
advice in selecting bedding. 
Our illustrated brochure “Hidden 
Sources of Refreshing Sleep’’ mailed 


free on request. 
1828 OL SONS 1926 


FRANK A, 
Manufacturers of Beds and Bedding 
25 West 45th Street New York 




















“Ohe Dinner’s 
the Thing 


A good dinner—a per- 
fect evening! 
Acommonplace meal— 
and even the best show 
in town is but a feeble 
antidote. 


Isn’t it the truth? 


And that’s the best 
reason in the world for 
dining at Rutley’s. 
Food,the sortthat makes 
the lights on Broadway 
seem to shine a little 
brighter. 

Served as you would like 
to serve it in your own 
home. 


RUTLEY’S 


BROADWAY at 40th ST 
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Ohio, Tipton, Pennsylvania, and Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, are preparing sassa- 
fras tea to thin the blood of their little 
gold mines, 

Earl Carroll also has felt the call 
of spring. He is planning an outdoor 
party for the fountain in front of the 
Plaza. 

A robin was heard at Great Neck 
this week. A robin also was heard at 
Hartford. Reports also said a robin 
was heard at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

To save time, money and robins, 
the Robin Editor has decided to broad- 
cast a robin’s song over W. J. Z. at 
four o’clock next Thursday morning. 
Then none of our towns will feel 
slighted. 

But, after all, we must get back to 
Broadway for our real spring atmos- 
phere. 

Press agents, who made so much of 
the first snowfall last winter, are now 
preparing to cash in on spring, too. 
Whereas, the show girls for the win- 
ter pictures were posed in bathing suits 
before a fir tree, the press agents, 
seized by the spring fever, have de- 
cided to pose them in bathing suits be- 
fore a willow tree for the spring 
showing. 

But probably the greatest boon of 
spring this year will be the checking 
of the raccoon coat menace. This 
will be a great relief to the raccoons 
themselves, but it will be a bigger 
relief to humankind. 

Somehow, the Raccoon Coat Editor 
never could quite look in the eye the 
man who was equipped with a raccoon 
coat. It was as though he were say- 
ing, “I’ve got the world and five rac- 
coons by the tails, feller.” 

Along about next July, though, 
those raccoonteurs who bought their 
coats on the $10-a-month plan will 
find us able to look them in the eye 
and smirk them down.— JOHN ForBEs 


s 
POEM 


About “Young Woodley”, “The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney”, and Other Plays 
To “Won’t you sit down!” and the 
timid “You mean?”’, 
To vex the playgoer’s digestion 
This season has added cliché number 
three, 
To wit: “May I awsk you a ques- 


tion?” 


* 
The investigation by the insurance company 
revealed that the club had recently taken in a 
hundred new embers.—Australian Paper. 


A clear case of incendiarism. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 





M. Arlen from Hollywood—a circus 
from Europe—and a problem. 


HE Honorable Michael Ar- 
len, the Armenian mystic, has 
contributed a_ pseudo-witty, 


exotic, decadently cynical love orgy, 
dedicated to the Flower of Woman- 
hood, to the Gallery of Modern Cine- 
ma Art. It hangs in garish splendor, 
at the Strand, and, if you are that 
curious, is entitled “The Dancer of 
Paris”. Not even achieving the usual 
Arlenesque sentimental debauchery by 
a green hatful, its chief charm lies 
in its being strictly non-stimulant and 
non-irritant. In its supreme wishy- 
washiness, it goes in one eye and out 
the other. 

Many Arlen ingredients find their 
way into the stewing of the mess. 
There is Sir Roy, aristocratic rotter (a 
Hollywood interpretation of him, to 
boot), who, besides displaying startling 
distaste for Consuelo’s predilection for 
dancing with strange professional 
dancers, takes a regular pill of dope 
to stiffen up his glands. Further, 
there is Noel, the very masculine lover, 
at once sophisticate, man-of-the- 
whole-world and not the kind of 
friend you’d like for your sister. It 
is the Honorable Arlen’s thesis of 
drama to show how Noel falls for the 
questionable Consuelo, which attach- 
ment eventually turns him away from 
night life into the clean paths of big- 
strong passion. Then, to be sure, there 
is Consuelo, herself, the incumbent 
lris March, embodiment of all the 
Arlen ideals of womanhood whatever 
they may be. 

Finally, comes the attempt at the 
tragic, sexy ending. Consuelo dances 
a pretty pale hootchie cootchie for the 
dying rotter. It is a sufficient gesture, 
to our way of thinking to justify that 
degenerate fellow’s turning over and 
murmuring, “Now I can sleep.” 

And yes, a “thus and thus” crept 
into the titles as well as much talk of 
“tawny hair full of fresh gold” and 
“feet—like gold dust on the floors of 
enchanted dungeons of gaiety.” 


HE Devil’s Circus” (Capitol) 
owes both its story and direction 
to one Benjamin Christianson, loaned 


by the courtesy of Central Europe, or 


the Balkans, or somewhere to the Hay- ~ 


sian Hollywood Industry. Well, they 
might have kept their old courtesy, the 
devil and their circus. The imported 
gentleman has not a thing to offer us 
hundred percenters, in any form, taste 
or odor of originality. 

Christianson’s is an entirely quaint 
mind, stuffed as is Anne Nichols’s with 
hokum, theatric and ofttimes startling 
hokum, but still, just hokum. Thus he 
has jammed every trick, guaranteed by 
eight hundred years of usage to work 
on the sob-quarters of his audience, 
into a_religico-melodramatic circus 
thriller. He has thrown in a miracle 
to boot, one occurring on Christmas 
Eve, and also, in attempting to grow 
theological and philosophical, he gets 
all mixed up between a Methodistic 
preachment and a fake pantheism. He 
intimates that he believes in a personal 
Deity and Devil; in fact, he flashes 
the best cause of the late Great Con- 
flict extant in a subtitle reading: 
“Then the Devil pulled the strings 
and the whole world danced the grim 
dance of WAR.” 

When you come to think about it, 
our ‘immigration officers aren’t the 
least bit literary. 


RNEST VAJDA personally wrote 

“The Crown of Lies” for the 
Haysian Group and Pola Negri’s use. 
It is at the Rivoli. Once again does 
your boarding house slavey aspire 
Queenship and once again does she 
get it, this time in the kingdom of 
Sylvania off in the overworked Bal- 
kans. The royal ermine palls, how- 
ever, after some considerable usage. 
Our fake queen longs for home and 
asks the American boob lover to take 
her there. Whether they go or not is 
not revealed as the picture cuts off in 
the form of an abrupt question mark, 
in order to make it one of those prob- 
lem dramas for the audience. Those 
to whom we’ve posed the enormously 
intriguing question, “Did the lovers 
get past Ellis Island again?” didn’t 
care very much one way or the other. 


—T. 5S. 
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presents 

during the week of April 4th 

for the edification of fagged 
mentalities 


Gus Edwards’ Revue 
“‘“KandyKidsin Kandyland”’ 
An exquisite musical confection 








and { 
Z) “The Blind Goddess” 
y A Paramount Picture with 
JACK HOLT 
ERNEST TORRENCE 
ESTHER RALSTON 
LOUISE DRESSER 





PUBLIX STANDARDS 
At the Rivoli the very highest 
of courtesy and service is charmin 


} rendered by a perfectly trained 
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say for Knox 
hats that KNOX* 
hats cannot 


say better for 
themselves? 


* 

Eight dollars is a low price to pay 
Sor the Knox ‘'Fifth Avenue’’ con- 
sidering the satisfaction of author- 
stative style and persistent wearing 
qualities that will be yours. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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SPORTS OF 


The James Boys of Yale 
swim off with the intercolle- 
giate championship honors. 
Squadron A takes a national 
polo title. 


OOKING back upon a season of 
hockey, tennis, squash tennis, 
basketball, polo and track, we 

can recall no moment quite so exciting 
as was furnished last Saturday night 
in the Columbia University pool. We 
have seen Jean Borotra defeat Wil- 
liam Tilden, have sat enthralled at 
the pole vaulting of Charles Hoff, 
been dazzled by the Toronto Univer- 
sity hockey team and held spellbound 
by the wizardry of Fillmore Hyde as 
he overcame Tom Coward at squash 
tennis, but when we saw James Luke 
of Yale cut down John Hawkins of 
Princeton in the final fifty yards and 
win the four hundred and forty-yard 
intercollegiate swimming champion- 
ship we knew that we had lived. 

Mr. Hawkins, who set a record in 
winning this event last year, was doing 
what every one expected of him when 
he took the lead early in the race and 
stayed out in front by five yards, pro- 
pelling his body over the water with 
an ease and power that seemed to in- 
dicate unlimited reserve. There were 
three lengths of the pool to go when 
suddenly Mr. Luke, who had been 
holding second place with George 
Coale of the Navy, increased his beat 
and eight hundred people sprang 
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from their seats, appearing from be- 
hind posts like Indians from ambush, 
and went crazy. 

Everybody was screaming as Mr. 
Luke pulled abreast of his rival and 
as he touched off on the next to last 
lap a second ahead of Mr. Hawkins 
they all but threw their hats into the 
pool. What was the matter with Mr. 
Hawkins? Why didn’t he call on his 
reserve? “Come on Jimmy,” begged 
the Princeton cohorts, but Mr. Haw- 
kins’s ears were too low in the water 
for him to hear as he sought desper- 
ately to stay on even terms with the 
sprinting Eli. 

They were on the last lap. Mr. 
Luke touched off two seconds before 
Mr. Hawkins and shot up three yards 
in the lead. The din was terrific. 
But the roof nearly went off the next 
moment. “Look at Coale!” they 
shrieked. Mr. Hawkins was too busy 
to look but as his head came up for 
air there was Mr. Coale alongside 
him. Frantically he beat the water 
in a last heroic effort to preserve sec- 
ond place, but Mr. Coale, who had 
planned his race well, finished two 
feet ahead of him and less than that 
distance behind Mr. Luke. We were 
too exhausted to cheer, but—what a 
race! 

The crime of it is that this mag- 
nificent struggle had to be staged in 
so preposterous a place. The only way 
we could get a view of what was going 
on was by flagrantly standing in front 


\ 
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of the stands near one of the posts. 
How the rest of the spectators, seated 
in bleachers in the dim recesses, could 
see the race we don’t know. They 
probably couldn’t. Why doesn’t Mr. 
Rickard put his pool back in the Gar- 
den? We’ll guarantee that they will 
fill the place with races like this one. 

The James boys of Yale promise to 
go down in story along with the im- 
mortal Jesse fréres. In addition to 
James Luke, the Blue contingent of 
Captain James 
Bronson, who, as becoming the leader 
f the band, took the lion’s share of 
the spoils, capturing the fifty and 
one hundred-yard titles, and James 
House, who won the one hundred and 
fifty-yard backstroke, giving Yale 
four of the seven individual cham- 
pionships. The three others went to 
the Navy. 

Mr. Cooper of the Navy, a strap- 
ping giant who looked like Zbyszko 
n a bathing suit, was the best fancy 
diver in the place, which isn’t saying a 
great deal. ‘The gentlemen who acted 
is Judges had an unhappy time as they 
pulled out their cards showing how 
many points they gave for each dive. 
The crowd seemed to think that every 
live was a good one. The judges knew 
better but tried to be as generous as 
they could with the result that they 
never agreed. Not once was the water 


winners included 
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To insure their enduring 
beauty, Croydon Cravats 
are tailored by hand of 
To cu ccem@erhiccar) ee Malate 
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Croydon Cravats 


At the better stores 
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Char jest ~ 


Enjoy the fun, the thrills of the fascinating Charles- 
ton. Here’s your chance to learn this peppy, zippy dance 
which has set all society awhirling. You can learn all 
the interesting steps quickly in a few private lessons in 





the studio of America’s foremost teacher—at half price 





this month! Call or telephone now—while 
2 Because I want you to know 
the vesy low rate 1s In effect. more about my staff of expert 


teachers and secure the benefit of 
ARTHUR MURRAY rrocton, I'am oer lesson 
at ha rice this month. 
7 East 43rd Street Vanderbilt 1773 : ne 
VV EARN TO CWIA | 
LKR EARN TO SWIM CHAUFFEUR 
with grace and ease. Effective reduc- OUTF ITS 


ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- ° 
tion by international exponents. Save Dept. Store's Profits; 
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>> 1 WEST 67th STREET (Opp. Met. Opera House) 
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cleaved cleanly, though Mr. Cooper 
did get a perfect score from one of 
the judges on his second performance. 


HILE the Yale swimmers were 

running up their colors on 
Morningside Heights, the Elis’ crack 
Class A polo team was giving an ar- 
tistic lacing to Pennsylvania Military 
College in the national indoor cham- 
pionships. Spotting an opponent nine 
goals by handicap is serious business 
and Penn Military College is one of 
the few schools in the country that 
play the game intelligently, but this 
Yale combination of Barrett, Guest 
and Muir is in a class by itself in the 
college polo ranks and we'll be sur- 
prised if they don’t win the national 
title. 

Mr. Barrett alone made more than 
enough goals to offset the handicap. 
Twelve times his unerring, devastat- 
ing mallet sent the ball home, which 
didn’t leave Mr. Guest much to do, 
though he is supposed to pack the big 
punch of this trio. Mr. Guest was 
indispensable, however. Like the 
painter who made signs before he was 
able to talk, Mr. Guest rides as though 
he held a mount before he was able 
to walk. The Pennsylvanians were 
simply ridden off the lot and Mr, Bar- 
rett could take the ball or leave it as 
he chose. The leavings were very poor 
for Penn. 


AY what you will, you can’t win 

polo games without good mounts 
and conversely, other things being 
equal, the team that is better mounted 
will win. Squadron A won the Class B 
national title because it was better 
mounted than the Yale R.O.T.C. of- 
ficers, though the other things weren’t 
equal. The officers didn’t have any 
one equal to Mr. Zimmerman, who 
stood out with his fine horsemanship 
and the neatness of his mallet work. 
Messrs. Klausner and Lull got the 
most out of their ponies in assisting 
Mr. Zimmerman and in spite of the 
fact that the officers had a three-goal 
handicap the Squadron won, 10-6. 


HE Class A game between the 

Squadron and The Riding Club 
was one of those Mr. Nip and Mr. 
Tuck affairs. After the two gentlemen 
had played see-saw four times Mr. 
Fahy’s pony obliged by kicking the 
winning goal, thus recompensing Mr. 
Fahy for the blow he received in the 
stomach from a wandering mallet. 


—A. D. 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, MARCH 20, 1926 
ITH the boulevards crowded 


with American films and 

with France accused of hav- 
ing furnished nothing to celluloid art 
except a husband for Gloria Swanson, 
the mere rumor that a French-made 
movie, ‘“The Black Cruise”, had qual- 
ity, brought out both the Presidents of 
the Republic and the Geographic So- 
ciety, a cluster of marshals, ministers, 
and members of the diplomatic corps 
for the fashionable premiére of this 
film at the Opera recently. 

It also furnished M. Citréen with 
further publicity, for it is he who 
finances the Citréen Central African 
Expeditions, of which “The Black 
Cruise” was the second. The explor- 
ers went on Citréen caterpillars from 
the Mediterranean to Madagascar, 
photographing little-known Nyasa- 
land and Mozambique, and the an- 
cient Egyptian civilizations at the 
sources of the Nile. New Yorkers who 
admired ‘“‘Nanook” and “Moana” will 
be ravished by “The Black Cruise”. 
The scenes showing the native Afri- 
can dances were worth Citréen’s mil- 
lions if not another foot had been 
lifted or shown. M. Leon Poirier, 
camera man, also furnished notations 
for the music. ‘Those growing bored 
by Harlem jazz should hear “Danse 
Ran’da” and “Lullaby for Little Ele- 
phants”’. 


READ has advanced one franc 
eighty the kilo: duty on sugar has 
gone up 25%. Other interesting mo- 
mentary prices are: Renoir’s ““Nude at 
the Toilette”, 27,000 francs; Utril- 
lo’s “Eiffel Tower” 10,000; Derain’s 
“Jeune Pensive” 10,000; and two 
canvases by Pissarro 25,000 and 54,- 
000 respectively, auctioned at the Ho- 
tel Drouot. Marcel Duchamps’s sale 
of Picabias is also widely discussed. 
Duchamps must be recalled in 
America for his “Nude Descending 
the Stairs”: since then he has never 
painted another canvas. He received 
about 89,000 for his entire collection 
of 80 Picabias, the famous “Mind the 
Paint” bringing only 320 francs; a 
good hat costs more. 
All New York knows that Seurat’s 
“Circus” as a gift of Quinn, has been 
hung in the Louvre. Seurat died at 


32. By dint of huge labor he suc- 
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A Salon of Beauty for the fastidious 
woman of fashion—skilled fingers manipu- 
late the tired droop of face or contour into 
glowing smoothness. 

Alluring Creams and Lotions are your 
Handmaids of Beauty when distance inter- 
venes. Price list sent on request. 


541 Madison Ave., New York City 
Phone Plaza 6782 
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GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
Leave New 
York (AwFuL 
Tuovucut! )— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. A 
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“The Song Syncopators de Luxe” 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 


with their ‘Peripatetic’ piano these in- 


ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 
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ceeded in selling two canvases before 
his death. The “‘Circus” was not one 
of them. 


EW Anmrericans realize to what a 
literal and bitter degree the Eu- 
ropeans seriously talk of “American- 
izing” the Continent. By this term 
they mean primarily, our system of 
financial efficiency, but Puritanism 
seems to follow in its wake. Paris 
which has been the center of freedom 
and gaiety for centuries has recently 
undergone raids such as have of late 
darkened Broadway. ‘The professed 
search is always for drugs. In one 
such police encounter two hundred and 
forty men were taken to the police sta- 
tion. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
were foreigners, and Americans and 
English led the list. This has caused 
hilarious comment in the French press. 
An American was discussing prohi- 
bition with a café waiter of the Left 
Bank the other day. Born in the Bur- 
gundy district where good red wine 
flows each autumn, the waiter was 
under the impression that the dry 
regime was a religion. “But,” he 
asked: “these prohibitionists, do they 
believe in God the same as we?” A 
dry France is not to be thought of 
and yet, as if to forfend it, the wine- 
growers of France are offering a lit- 
erary prize “in an effort to fight the 
effects of American prohibition”, for 
the best novel celebrating the charms 
of the vine districts of the land. 


A the Champs Elysées Alice Co- 
cea, now Comtesse de la Roche- 
foucauld, is playing the leading rdle 
in “A Paris Tous les Deux”. It is a 
fantasy with music of the ’89’s, when 
the French snobbism of using English 
words was just coming into vogue, 
ladies wore bustles, gents had long 
moustaches and the gramaphone had 
just been invented. 

The vogue in emeralds, started by 
Princess Mary, has affected the Rue 
de la Paix. Green gems are smart, 
but rough gems are smarter. Cartier 
has made a vogue for raw emeralds, 
unfaceted and highly polished, look- 
ing like irregular glass beads strung on 
thick silk thread. Jeweled clocks are 
the height of fashion: they have black 
dials, diamond and platinum numerals, 
while the box is of onyx trimmed 
with coral for fruit, pearls for cherry 
blossoms and jade for leaves. The 
craftsmanship of jewelers has risen to 
that delicate decadent point which it 
reached under the Louis—GENET 
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CraiG—London inspired, Banks- 
tailored. A smart, double-breasted, 
two-button model. Full English 
Trousers. 


Avon— Distinguished, two-but- 
ton, single-breasted model. Suit- 
able for afternoon wear with 
contrasting trousers. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 
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562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
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“My taxi bill was so high last month my 
husband banned French heels.” 


“Appalling, dear—” 


“But Winnie saved me from disgrace. 
Told me how to cut the grand tours in 
search of theatre tickets. That’s what runs 
up the meters. Now I get ’em at the 
first stop. Bascom’s just above 44th, you 


know. .. .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Plaza, Belmont, Astor, Park Lane, Com- 
modore, Imperial and Murray Hill. 














EIGHT YEARS TO GO 


The Statistician Examines the Future 
of “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
AssU MING: 

1. That the Jews and Irish in New 
York City amount to, roughly, 
4,000,000 souls; 

2. That the average capacity of a 
theatre in same city is, roughly again, 
1,000; and 

3. That six nights and two day- 
time performances are given per week, 
at any theatre, making a total of 416 
performances per year. 

THEN: 

416 performances times 1,000 peo- 
ple equal 416,000—which is the num- 
ber of the people who can see any one 
play yearly. 

Dividing 4,000,000 by 416,000 we 
obtain, still roughly, ten years, which 
represents the time required for all the 
interested members of the New York 
population to see “Abie’s Irish Rose”’. 

Therefore, the answer to the ques- 
tion of just how long this fair city 
will harbor ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose” would 
be 10 minus 4 equals 6 years; in 
other words that New York would get 
rid of this nuisance in 1932. 

IF IT WERE NOT TRUE THAT: 

1. 50,000 Irish and Jews immi- 
grate into the country every year; 

2. That the 4,000,000 existing 
Jews and Irish produce 75,000 new 
ones annually, 

WHICH MEANS: 

1. That in 1932 there will be 
750,000 more Irish and Jews than 
there are now; and 

2. That “Abie’s Irish Rose” will 
still be able to run two more years, or 
until 1934.—Don MAnuEL 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 
‘THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS PRINTED ON PAGE 32. 


1.—On the Bowery. 2.—Potter’s 
field, The Croton Aqueduct Reser- 
voir, and the Chrystal Palace. 3.—5 
East ‘Twenty-ninth Street. The 
Church of the Transfiguration. 4.— 
Hubert’s—in Forty-second Street, 
west of Broadway. 5.—The Ritz 
Towers—Park Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street. 6.—The Mayfair— 
Forty-fourth Street, east of Broadway. 
7.—Pomander Walk, between Broad- 
way and West End Avenue, running 
from Ninety-fifth to Ninety-sixth 
Streets, ~8—Yankee Stadium,’ .9.— 
The Park Avenue: Hotel.: - 10.-+Gil- 


more’s Garden. 
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The desirability of 
the location is not 
only evident in its 
social aspects, but 
also in its accessi- 
bility. 

The clubs, hotels, 
theatres, shops, 
noted restaurants, 
and the uptown 
business district 
are all in close 
proximity. 


Experienced, super’ 
vised maid service 
on an hourly basis 
is available, includ- 
ing waitresses, gen- 
eral maids, vacuum 
cleaning, window 
cleaning, etc. 


Moderate Rentals 


APARTMENTS 


2 to 7 Rooms, 1 to 3 Baths 
Rentals from $2000 


GARDEN RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA, Dinner, Dancing 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [o. 


Renting and Managing Agent 
Office on Premises 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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“A Little Ceremony” 


Such is Afternoon Tea in Eng- 
land. And so is it regarded in 
New York, especially at the 
Hotel Majestic. Dispensers 
of the fragrant brew wait to 
serve you in the cheerful, 
roomy lounge every afternoon. 


This item is notable—the 
charge is but fifty cents. 


re 
Majestic dyorel 


RESTAURANTS 


2 West 72nd Street 
Entire block fronting Central Park 











New York 


TELEPHONE Enpicotr 1900 
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* JUST FOR FUN * 

LATEST MUSIC GOOD FLOOR BEST FOOD 
DINNER §.26 OR A LA CARTE 
CHRISTOPHE? 
STREET 


Oy NN (INI OM Before and after the Play 
CONSTANTINO PREPARES 
CANAPE FOUR TREES 















By KAREN ADAMS 
What Fate does your name hold for 
‘ou? ‘*Numerology’’ 


LATEST 
BOOK 
FAD 






lls you! 


At all bookstores ; 
Greenberg, Publ. 








A First Novel Rating a 
Whoop or Two Turns Up 
in “Soldiers Pay”—Broun 
Comes Through at His 
Third Attempt—“Rosa”— 
“The Plumed Serpent”. 


ner is the spring’s colt novelist for 

your money. In a youngster it 
would be no bad sign that his “Sol- 
diers’ Pay” (Boni & Liveright) is— 
to cite one influence—simply verdur- 
ous with passages to which Thomas 
Beer’s signature might be honored 
anywhere. It is because of his knowl- 
edge of the war and of 1919 that we 
hedge with an “if”; and in any case, 
he is a new hand to watch, and has 
written a flashing first novel, an acrid, 
de-sentimentalized American elabora- 
tion of: “—‘“They’re young, you see.’ 
‘Ah,’ said the dead men, ‘so were 
we,” from a poem of Noyes’s that 
critics underrated. 

Its scope includes the dead and bet- 
ter-dead men’s fathers and mothers, 
their war brides, their fiancees—of 
the Cecily Saunders variety, their more 
or less luckier buddies, and their un- 
settled home towns. It roves from the 
ironies of its theme and time into 
timeless ones of love and lechery, the 
latter represented in the fattish person 
of Januarius Jones; nothing could be 
neater than the way that yellow-eyed, 
predatory realist is made alternately 
formidable and ridiculous. It has six 
other characters as good as the two 
named—but we, having six other size- 
able books to report upon, must leave 
it, with a command to you to read it. 


[: young enough, William Faulk- 


Poi new novels loosely refer- 
able to the Aldous Huxley school, 
our choice is “Cuckoo”, by Douglas 
Goldring (McBride), which this au- 
dience should like. It is true that its 
s-ph-st-ca-ion is rather elementary, the 
consequence of the Cuckoo’s proceed- 
ings with an ice-bound spinster novel- 
ist being that all hands respectably get 
married. 


EYWOOD BROUN’S novels 
have caused us to wish he would 
leave their type to others, and devote 
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When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


‘Why not 
Smoke the 
Finest ? 


25¢ ron TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 




















“What Does 
Clara 


Laughlin 








Wise Tourist Takes 
Clata E.Laughlin’s 


SoYoure Going To ttaly! 
SoYoure Goinglo England! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co, 
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often are 
you judged 


by the ? 
back 
of your head ® 
At the Play— 


the most beguiling coiffures are 
doubtless arranged by 
Simmons Haircraft, Inc. 
whose highly specialized 
PERMANENT WAVE 
is given for 
$25.00 


SMART HAIRCUTS 
FINGER WAVING 
REAL SHAMPOOS 
HAIR TINTING 


i ~) 
Simmons Haircraft, inc. 
11 West 56th Street, New York 
Circle 9353-3979 


CciIRO’s 
cnEOLE FOLLi¢s 


Lots of Fun 


A Fast and daring colored 
revue staged at 12 and again 
at 2. Two entirely different 
shows, different costumes, 
different numbers. 








Ca ey SY LY Ly Lf) 


Tuat feet-ticklin Leroy 
Smith Orchestra will just 
natcherally lure you 
out on the floor. 


—and the food is good 


too. 
Dress Informal 


sD 


Sunday Dinner 
6 tog 


NO COUVERT - DOUBLE SHOW 


V wa Ww NA J Fw SY WS 






at fof» £4) 4) Ly > 4» 44 


141W.56ST. 


TELEPHONE: Circle 6180 










a vacation to a book-length “The 
Fifty-First Dragon”, a parable that is 
as rich a grain of wisdom encapsuled 
in foolery as they write. He has done 
it. Not all of “Gandle Follows His 
Nose” is up to the “Dragon” stand- 
ard; parts wrote themselves con amore, 
parts did not. Nevertheless, this is an 
occasion, not for murmuring, “Good, 
considering,” but for firing regular 
salutes to a good book. 


E never expected to recommend 

a bookful of Stuart Sherman’s 
critical essays; why not, we have heen 
rude enough to hint here by allusions 
to Miss Ophelia. That reason has not 
wholly disappeared. In his “Critical 
Woodcuts” (Scribner’s) you will find 
some silliness and a good deal of va- 
pidity. But in the best of it you will 
find a new Sherman, an acquisition. 
See his “woodcuts” of D. H. Law- 
rence, Anderson, Tchekov, Sterne, 
and Brigham Young; then don’t miss 
his rousing and really avenging 
championship of Stevenson. 

It may be that New York has 
brought him out—a bit too far, per- 
haps, at present; he is on the “Ameri- 
can Tragedy” band-wagon, where he 
has no business to be; and while it is 
interesting, and valuable, that his 
judgment can eclipse for him the sun 
(“sun” isn’t bad) of Lawrence’s phal- 
lism, permitting him to study and ad- 
mire its corona, we could have wished 
for a fuller recognition of the glaring 
fact that a sun is there. Still, this lately 
too-Puritan critic belongs to “th’ pore 
human race” after all. 


AWRENCE’S “The Plumed Ser- 

pent” (Knopf) makes the men- 
tioned corona, of art and thought, 
more impressive than does anything 
else of his we have read. The men- 
tioned sun burns less feverishly than 
of yore, and to better, or, at any rate, 
more clearly “presentable” purpose. 
The coronal idea is that civilizations, 
being now effete (ours in this country 
being, by the way, quite hopeless) need 
regenerative second comings of their 
ancient phallic gods, who can rid them 
of profound psycho-sexual abasements, 
and especially of devirilization by a 
spent religion. 

He imagines such a coming, to 
Mexico, of its Aztec plumed-serpent 
and fire-and-war gods. The latter 
wins a woman, symbolic of what 
health Lawrence thinks remains in 
Europe, and makes her as a goddess, 
or perhaps as an avatar of one. In this 
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Ted: You'll pardon me, Ned, while 
I step into this drug store for 


some bay rum and vegetal! 


Ned: Zounds!! You too an addict 


to after-shaving lotions? 


Ted: One must use something to 


relieve post-shaving irritation. 


Ned: By no means, my lad—avoid 
it by using Latherite, the com- 
plete shaving cream. 


Latherite will appeal especially 
to readers of The New Yorker 
because it is so refreshingly differ- 
ent. It contains lanolin, menthol, 
and bay rum in exactly the right 
combination to give a tingle with- 
out stinging, a massage without 


rubbing, a parting without pain! 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water, hot or cold. 











x x 


Does a matter-of-fact Ameri- 
can make a better husband than 
a romantic foreigner? Read 


POSSIBLE 
HUSBANDS 


Arthur Tuckerman’s 


scathing novel of the interna- 
tional marriage market 


$2.00 
> Doubleday, Page & Co. x= 
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t’s Ashless 
and Odorless 


Non-spilling, non-smoking, non- 
smelling. What a relief Smokador- 
the Ashless Ashstand - has brought 
to homes, offices, clubs, hotels! 
Whata servant of cleanliness, whata 
preventer of fires! By tens of thou- 
sands, Smokador has replaced the 
old-fashioned trays withtheir dangers 
and dirt. All matches, ashes and 
stubs go down the tube to the hol- 
low, air-tight base where, imprisoned 
and smothered, they remain for con- 
venient disposal. Two cleverly de- 
signed Snuffer Clips hold cigars and 
cigarettes. If a ‘smoke’ ’ burns up 
to the clip, the clip puts it out. 

Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, red, 

sive green and willow green. Prices: 
$1 10.50 delivered east of the Missis- 
sippi; $11 west. Avoid imitations. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order now direct from Dep't F. 
SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC. 

130 W. 42nd St., New York 


_SMOKADOR 


















A Best Seller 
Over Night! 


y startling America 





COUNTESS 
CATHCART 


The astounding story of a 
daring social rebel. The dark 
passion and terror of Africa 
throb through this realistic 
romance. ($2.00) 


PvsBusnens. — 








stage, which you reach by traversing 
expanses of his wonderful writing, 
frequently sticky with his well-known 
specific obsessions, the novel becomes 
undeniably exalted, eloquent and fas- 
cinating—whatever you think of the 
hymns and chants of Don Ramon- 





Quetzalcoatl and his followers, and | 


: b] 
whatever you see in poor Lawrence's 


complex’s characteristic insistence upon | 
some sort of nuptial consummation | 


unsurrendered. 
exacting 


that leaves ‘‘maleness”’ 
Otherwise, it’s a long, 


book, and by no means the book for | 
one-who has never read him to begin | 


on. 


EITHER is Hamsun’s “Rosa” 

the book of his for a beginner, 
but simply because, although he is al- 
ways Hamsun and no pigmy, it doesn’t 
represent him at even his second best. 
It is interesting. In its different way | 
it is as be-sexed as ““The Plumed Ser- 
pent”, depicting both a satyr and his 
daughter who takes after him, as seen 
by a youth in a really distressing in- 
feriority state, humbly and hopelessly 
in love with the constant wife of an- 
other man. But Hamsun has a mind 
to which the ordinary consummation is 
acceptable—one reason why this de- 
partment prefers him to Lawrence! 


EADE MINNEGERODE’S 

“Some American Ladies” (Put- 
nam ) makes just about as good read- 
ing as his “‘Lives and Times” , if it 
does lack some of his first fine, careful 
and Stracheyan avoidance of rapture. 
It contains the paper on Rachel Jack- 
son that raised the fool rumpus in 
Nashville. 








C. Bascom Slemp’s “The Mind of | 


the President’’ 


mens of the public utterances of the 
President, with most of which we 
were contentingly familiar. The fact 
is, though, Calvin has a grand mind; 

it already belongs to the ages—as we 
discovered with ecstasy on making out 
our income tax return.— TOUCHSTONE 


” 
SEEN ON FORDHAM ROAD 


Within a block two picture play 
casinos 
Are showing advs. of singular al- 
lure— 
“When Love Grows Cold with Mrs. 
Valentino” 
“Go Straight with Owen Moore” 


is, to our deep disap- | 
pointment, merely a selection of speci- | 
















For Men Only 


Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR ISA 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 
PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET and RESTAURANT SERVICE! 


121-127 West 46th Street 


RALEEMMALAot2 0528 by £5747, 
NEVER "i 


A Dull Moment at 
ANATOLE FRIEDLAND’S 


CLUB 
AN NATOLE 


145 WEST 54th STREET 
“The Center of New York’s Night Life’ 

GRACE FISHER 
MURIEL DE FORREST 
DE LEYER « MEREDITH 

NORMA GALLO 

and 
8--Delicious Darlings--8 
Opens Nightly & Sun., 10:30 
Phones Circle 4221-4222 











LIP TaRTSRETTTATEREO 







LE fR335 4103334711 
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THE LITTLE BEAR 


46 West 8th Street 


Whoopski! Hatskis fill the air, 

Taxis crowd the thoroughfare— 

All en route to “Little Bear’. 
Peopleskis from Nome to Thrace 
Best and shriek with glee and grace 


Charlie Reed’s new Russian place!” 


“Those who miss his caviar 
And Eli Spivack’s music are 
Far below New Yorker par.” 


NO COVER CHARGE 
Dinner from 6 to 9 


Dancing from 6 to Closing 











Catering to women who 
believe that beautiful 
hands are as important 
as a beautiful face. 

We are the Originators 
of the pink Manicure. 


JOLIEMAIN 


24 East 55th Street 
Preparations 
At All Best Shops 






















Royal Antique—Rich, distinctive 
parchment most popular in Paris at 
this time. A new form, standard size 
double sheet, deckled edge. Colors, 
white, blue, gray, cream, jade. En- 
velopes——tissue lined in blending shades 
$1 a box of 25 sheets. With latest style 
cutout initial monogram $2 a box. 

Order today for prompt delivery. 
JOHN KENNEDY, 8 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK CITY 








THE NEW YORKER 


“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
Unostentatiously psychoanalytic portrait of a 
reformer, her complex, resistances, etc. Sound 
nd good. 

Wuom Gov Hatnu Sunperep, by Oliver Onions 
Doran). A man and two women, one of 
whom it’s a pity he can’t marry. 

[ue VILLAGE IN THE JuNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolff (Harcourt, Brace). The jungle is in 
Ceylon, the tragic story most appealing. 

[ue Diary oF A YounG Lapy oF FAsHION IN 
rHE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox” 
(Appleton). As a diary, bogus; as light amuse- 
ment, good and very popular. 

[He Cup AND THE Brock, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). Comedy of an English domestic 
interior, outstanding because of its humor. 

{kLOISE AND ABELARD, by George Moore (Bons 
& Liveright). Two volumes. A fine treat- 

of the story, in delightful prose. 

SPANISH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A historical-romance tale that really 


nd has “ta wealth of color” 


is “different” a ° 

Mary GLENN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). You could write a little essay on 
its contrast to Booth ‘Tarkington’s “Alice 
Adams”. South African. Tragic. 


And Don’t Overlook 


Tue Private Lire or HEeLen oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Vervi, by Franz 
Werfel (Simon ©& -Schuster). Croup CucKoo 
Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace), 
THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Mor- 
ley (Doubleday, Page). MANHATTAN TRANS- 
FER, by John Dos Passos (Harper). Gop 
Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 





SHORT STORIES 
\.L THE Sap Younc Mew, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Scribner’s). All tastes in his public will be 
s i among these stories. 
Love Us Aru! by A. Neil Lyons (A. & C. Boni). 
The Punch-like “storiette” at its most live-and- 
cking, if not always at its most urbane. Neil 
Lyons wrote “Arthur’s’’. 


GENERAL 

EpGArR ALLAN Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). “Helen, thy beauty is to me Like 
Ma’s”. A valuable study, though much of the 
value is that of a violent irritant. 

l'une Saca oF BiLty THe Kip, by Walter Noble 
Burns (Doubleday, Page). We liked it better 
than, in 1900, we did ‘Young Surefoot” and 
“The James Boys”. And this is high praise. 

Our Times: THe Turn oF THE CENTURY, 1900- 
1904, by Mark Sullivan (Putnam). Looking 
backward, with an analytical eye, upon T. R., 
Dewey, 16-to-1 and its prophet, and a lot of 
ther men and matters worth looking back 
upon. : 

{BRAHAM Lincotn: Tue Prairie Years, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Two vol- 
umes, epitomized in a picture of a stovepipe hat 
and a cotton umbrella, put down on an old 
table. 

Micrope Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Har- 
court, Brace). Leaves you feeling that for 
kick’s sake, you’d rather have hunted microbes 
than sabre-toothed tigers. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


[ue Last Firry Years 1n New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.). 
Tue ConninG Tower Book, edited by F. P. 
A. (Macy-Masius). Wuy We Benave Lixe 
Human Beinos, by George A. Dorsey 
(Harper). 


PIG IRON 
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by CHARLES G.NORRIS 


H. L. MENcKEN writes: 


“I have read it with immense interest 
and enjoyed it unflaggingly . . . Mr. 
Norris's books have solid substance in 
them and fine dignity.” 


The American Mercury 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. - 















Love and cAdventure 
in Colonial cAmerica 


SPANISH 


BAYONET 


by Stephen 
Vincent Benet 


“T read Spanish 
Bayonet with 


eager haste. I 
think it is a book of 
beauty and excitement. 
Such colour, such pic- 
tures,—and at the same 
time such adventure, 
emotion and suspense”’. 


—Anne Parrish 
$2.00 at all booksellers 











George H. Doran Company 
Publishers New York 


DORAN BOOKS 





A Novel of Success 
and Disillusion 


At all Bookshops, $2.00 


Publishers 














TOILETTE OF THE | 
HEBREW LADY 


By THomas De Quincey 


Tx: little known but remarkable piece of writing 
by Thomas De Quincey on the “Toilette of the 
Hebrew Lady: Exhibited in Six Scenes" is in its 
way as fine as the more famous “Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater."’ In addition to literary and historical 
value, it possesses a highly modern interest, considering 
as it does the early manifestations of the art of personal 
adornment and all the intimate human vanities which 
with infinite variations still remain strangely alike 
through the ages because they are all directed to the 
same end. The gorgeousness of dress, jewelry, perfumes 
and make-up is described with a wealth of detail in De 
Quincey's distinguished style and makes the most fas- 
cinating reading. 

As a special inducement to you to subscribe to my 
magazine, Boor Notes, which is in closer touch with 
the publishing world than any literary periodical pub- 
lished in the United States, | offer to give you without 
charge a copy of De Quincey's “Toilette of the Hebrew 
Lady.” It is beautifully printed and bound in a colored 
paper wrapper, size 7 x 834. Boor Nores is published 
bi-monthly and is the fastest growing literary paper in 
the country. 





Fill in the form below and send with check or money 
order for $1.00 to Edwin Valentine Mitchell's Famous 
p, 27 Lewis Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Name. 


Address 
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THIS AND THAT 





An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


| 


Gifts 


Interior Decorating 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco’’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son, 806 Sixth Ave., Bryant 7210 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 














Beads 
Beads of all description, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St 








Books 





PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Bocks. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 4oth St., New York 














Cleaners and Dyers 





LEO BENNETT, Inc. A complete and exclusive 
service where each order is executed with the utmost 
skill. Spot Cleaning—Finishing plant on premises. 
720 Madison Avenue Rhinelander 7277 





Juno Corsette. Slenderness, comfort, grace, beauty 
and support where necessary. Individually custom 
made, measured and fitted by Experts; designed by a 
Master Hand. The Juno Company, 18 E. 53rd 8th F 








Dancing 





THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street Plaza 1294 


MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS 
Expert in modern dances and Auction Bridge. Begin- 
ners and advanced. (Social Bridge Evenings.) 
Phone Bryant 4823 57 W. 46th St., N. Y. C 











Flesh Reduction 





GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawana 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 


(Opposite Macy’s) 


THE LITTLE PLACE NEAR THIRD AVENUE 
Imported gifts, edcorations and antiques at reason- 
able prices. Personal expeditions to Europe twice 
yearly; shipment monthly. Absolutely ala page. 

Ford Tarpley, Inc., 156 E. 49th St. MurrayHill 8768 








Golf Equipment 





GOLF BALLS. New, Finest Repainted or Rewashed; 
Rags; Imported Hose & Sweaters; Wooden & Steel 
Shafted Clubs, etc., at reduced prices. Camping Outfits. 
T. Fred. Goldsmith, 52 Broadway, Hanover 0436 








Golf School 





HANDWOVEN ON OUR LOOMS 
Your gown or wrap. Decorative home accessories. 
Woven by our artists in your individual color pref- 
erence. Also Peasant blouses, shawls, embroideries 
Hooked Rugs. Handmade toys. Kraftwoven Shop, 
Mollie Belcher, 41 West 8th Street. 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 

Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 

The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 East 59th Street, 
Regent 2200 








Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 











EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns and Sports Wear 





ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 


AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes. 
26 East 54th Street. 





Plaza o121 








Gowns, Made to Order 


DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say’’ Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 











Gowns Remodeled 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATLANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 











Graphology 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 











52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle oo05 





Ladies’ Tailors 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 








Lingerie and Negligees 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 60th Stregt Regent 2655 





Old American glass and furnishings for country homes, 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St.. 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar 
$2.00 f.o.b. Hornell. Send for price list, 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y. 








Tea Rooms 


». 


A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 








THE HANGOUT 

Afternoon Tea EVE’S Night Snacks 
Greenwich Village Artist’s Rendezvous 

Eve Adams 129 Macdougal St. 








By 





THE NEW YORKER 


It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St. W. of Bway. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT..,2:30. 
‘New Spring Edition" 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD sHort FOLLIES 
SHUBERT HEA» W: 44th St 


Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 




















CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 


No Concession to Dubuquers 


creat GATSBY 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO iiitinces Wei’& Sat"250. 


DENNIS KING _ in, Russell, Janney’s 


: Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


PARISIANA 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “‘Caveau” of the Century Theatre 


NIGHTLY at 11:30. PROGRAM OF 
ALL FRENCH ARTISTS 


BEN SELVIN and HIS ORCHESTRA 
Smartest After the Theatre Place in Town 
For Reservations: Columbus 2526 











52nd Street 


Guild Theatre 73% 


Eves., 8:30. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


The Chief Thing 


Morosco™ £4» W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:20 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire oF mes 


CHEYNEY” 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 














MANSFIELD 450 V2? 


BEN-AMI 


In “SCHWEIGER” 


by FRANZ WERFEL 


WITH ANN HARDING AND 
FINE CAST 


“Greater Than the “Goat Song”. 
The best acted play in years. 


West 42d St. Eves. 8:30. 
New Amsterdam “35424 St. Fyes.® 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
ag SUNNY Musiet Gomedies 
Broadhurst 3250. Mats Thurs. & San 

A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 











BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
T 4 EGG 
H N 
. BUTTER % £69 
with GREGORY KELLY 

West 48th St. Eves. 8:30. 
LONGACRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 
Martin Beck Theatre —o.5 
EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


VANDERBILT 48, St, E. of By., Evs. 


8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
LEW F 4 
FIELDS Presents a New Musical Comedy 


Giel Friend 


Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 


INN 
33 West 37th St. 
There is a jolly good 
luncheon at noon. 


And after the theatre 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 





















THE NEW YORKER 
Tue New Yorker is published every Fri- 
day in New York City by the F-R Publishing 
Corp., 25 West 45th Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, 
president; E. R. Spautcina, vice-president; R. 
W. CoLtins, secretary and treasurer; RaymMonp 
B. Bowen, advertising manager. 
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DINNER AND DANCING 





Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 














Special Saturday Five Course 
Luncheon 


Russian Music by 
Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 
WOR 


RATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 




















You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 


amidst a cruly continental atmosphere 
at 


“THE KUGLHUPF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Evenings 


Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 
in a Cosy 
Atmosphere 





Luncheon - Tea: Dinner 


Special Table d'Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 


























LiVABL E 


Mere dimensions no longer are the measure of 
yachting luxury and comfort. Try to gauge the 
overall of an a.c. f. cruiser from the expansive 
cabin or from the sleeping quarters! See whether 
such /ivableness on the water has ever been en- 
compassed by lines so rakish. Nothing less than 
the far-flung resources of a.c. f. could have done 
it. And then it took literally years of foresight. 








































Now all the benefits of the one exclusive form 
of recreation are open to those who seek their 
adventure in fine relaxation. Included is the 
capability of a 100 horsepower Hall-Scott engine, 
typical of the character and utter assurance re- 
flected by every specification of these craft. 
Early inquiry is wise, for prompt delivery, com- 
pletely Ready-to- Cruise. 


S. CLYDE KYLE, NEW YORK 
SUITE 826, 100 EAST 42ND STREET 


ac. Jf. Cruisers are built by American Car and 
Foundry Company at their Wilmington Shipyard 














¢ 


a, 
Be 


Shown above is the a. c.f. 4¢7-ft. Cruiser. Other interesting models include the 40-ft. Bridge L Deck Individual Cabin Cruiser,and the 35. St. Reised ed Deck type 








FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 









“NUMBER TEN” 


EAST SIXTIETH STREET 


Just a Reminder of Our 
Easter Dances 


TEA » DINNER, SUPPER FORMAL 
NO COVER CHARGE* 


é ~ an’s Orch , 
*On Saturday, for Supper only, a Ser- Coleman’s Orchestra 
vice Charge of One Dollar is made. Continental Atmosphere 

















i hen the first 


glorious day of golf is over—and the 
final putt sinks in the 18th cup— 
when the tense moments end 


in soft mellow twilight 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s glorious evening 
on the greens. And the last 
long putt drops home on the 
18th hole—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, 
Camel fragrance and taste 
add joyous zest to healthful 
hours in the open. Camels 
never tire your taste, or 
leave a cigaretty after-taste, 
no matter how liberally you 
smoke them. This is the in- 
side story of Camel success 
—their choice tobaccos and 
perfect blending make them 
the utmost in cigarettes. 


So, this fine spring day, 
when your first glorious 
birdie ends its breathless 
flight. When you leave the 
long course to start home, 
tired and joyous — taste 
then the smoke that’s ad- 
mitted champion among 
the world’s experienced 
smokers. Know, then, the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Bis Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the Our highest wish, if you 


choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the tri- ph me ggg 


umph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest— them. We invite you to 
made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is con- C3 , compare Camels with 


centrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco organization ony a ee made 


in the world. : % y R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
VY A Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





